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Hearing is the sole of knowledge and 
information of a high order. To be 
cut off from hearing is to be isolated 
indeed . . . language sets thoughts 
astir and keeps us in the intellectual 
company of man. 

—Helen Keller 
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CHAPTER I 


i 

i 

l 

f 

i 

INTRODUCTION 

i 

STATEMENT OF CONCERN 

i 

| My attitude towards the deaf has risen from indifference to 

I 

| extreme concern in the short time period of two years. My interests 

I 

t 

! and relationships in the area of the deaf are many, but my concerns 

1 

i 

j can best be summarized by the three plateaus in my life. My concern 

j for the deaf began with the onset of deafness in my own family, which 

\ 

j in turn forced me to take a good look at the deaf situation as it 

f 

exists today. Being generally dissatisfied with the picture of exist¬ 
ence for the deaf, the improvement of this situation became my second 
concern. And, out of this came my third concern, which is a hope for 
tomorrow in terms of a more fulfilling life for the deaf. The Church 
can be the source for meeting the needs of these people at all ages. 

Deafness in Our Family 

There would be no way in this world at this time in my life 
that I would be writing my dissertation on deafness and the Church's 
role, if it were not for my daughter. Prior to my daughter's birth, 

I had never given any thought to the problems of deafness, and cer¬ 
tainly, I had never met anyone who was deaf. It was a subject that 
was completely foreign to me. I doubt if I ever even used the word 
"deaf" in any intelligent or caring manner. The only statement that 

1 
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I can tangibly point to is the childish ridicule of another person: 

"Hey, what's the matter, you deaf or something?" Deafness was some¬ 
thing I didn't know, think or care about in any part of my life style. 
For me, deaf people might just as well have not existed. For sure, 
they didn't exist in my visual field or mental construct of the world. 

On August 20, 1968, my wife and I were blessed with our first 
child, whom we named Wendy Kathleen. Normal in every way (it seemed), 
she was a beautiful child, whom we loved and nurtured. It was a very 
fulfilling relationship, and not only did our daughter grow, but we 
as parents and individuals grew also. Of course, we had problems in 
raising her, being the inexperienced parents that we were. Some of 
our everyday problems were limit setting, eating habits, minor illnesses, 
and, in general, trying to make what we felt were the right decisions. 

Problems, controversies, differences of opinion, yes, but 
none so serious that we couldn't handle them at least adequately. 

Then, just a week before Wendy's second birthday, the two of us were 
in an otologist's office and we heard the following statement made to 
us by the doctor: "Your daughter is severely deaf and may never 
speak." First, it was shock, just complete blankness and utter dark¬ 
ness. I sat there unable to move. This quickly turned to disbelief. 
"No, this just can't be true, not my daughter. I can clap my hands 
and she'll turn around. No, I don't believe it." But at the same 
time, I started to assess the situation. "What can I do about it? 

Those first few moments were frantic. Where could we turn now? Deaf¬ 
ness had so completely and swiftly been swept into our lives that it 
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3 

was like being broadsided by an unseen diesel truck! It left us empty 

| and shattered. But slowly, we began to pick up the pieces. Where did 

! 

! our help come from? Our help came from many caring people and profes- 
| sionals but not from the ministry of the church. 

' Really, our concern with deafness began prior to the birth of 

‘ Wendy. During the first trimester of pregnancy, Donna suffered from 

1 

| Rubella, more commonly known as German Measles. We considered an 

| abortion, but Donna’s background and faith that nothing would be wrong 

j 

f would not allow her to seek out an abortion. The months passed 

quickly, and the experience of childbirth was a joyous occasion, even 

1 

i though it was complicated by the necessity of a Caesarean section. 

! Our fears of having an abnormal baby were alleviated by our pediatri— 

t 

j cian's examination which showed no signs of physical malformation. 

For all the testing, Wendy was active and alert, responding normally 
to the physical world. There could be a slight chance of hearing loss 
! but the pediatrician doubted it. (We now know that there existed at 

; that time equipment which could have correctly diagnosed any type of 

' hearing loss in a newly-born infant.) 

; So our new life as a family of three began with only a slight 

nagging in the back of our minds that there might be a hearing loss. 

We were so thankful to God that we had a normal child. As the first 

year passed, so did our thoughts about deafness. Wendy was not only 
normal, but in some ways she was advanced for her age. She sat up 
and walked at an early age, and, of course, she cooed and made lots 
of baby noises. We were not worried in the least. But as fifteen 

i 
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and then eighteen months passed and there was no language, we began to 
question ourselves again. We usually just denied it by saying that she 
was just slow to talk. And there was always the physician’s affirma¬ 
tion that he didn’t believe there was anything wrong with her hearing. 

No words or language and our child was almost two years old. 

The pediatrician finally decided to have Wendy's hearing and ears 
checked by an otologist. Upon examination, it was learned that the 
bone structure of her ears was perfect, but she had suffered an 
inner ear or nerve loss, probably caused by maternal Rubella. Our 
child was deaf. 

We have a beautiful child, a child of God. She is my first 
concern. I am writing this thesis for her and because of her. The 
j material that follows may never affect our daughter, but if there are 

j other Wendy's, I hope that the contents of this thesis may be of 

| benefit to them and their parents. It is my faith that it will; it 

f 

i is God’s grace that will make it so. 

j 

I 

The Deaf Situation Today 

Less than 1% of the total population in the United States 
suffers from severe auditory impairment.'*' The number is not great, 
but the consequences are enormous. For the child bom deaf, there are 
two major obstacles which will be encountered. The first, and most 
obvious, is the problem of communication. Not only is there a lack of 

"''Charles W. Telford and James M. Sawrey, The Exceptional Indi¬ 
vidual (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1967), p. 317. 

l 
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hearing, but without special and intensive training the child will 

never speak. Even if he has manual communication skills, there are 

very few individuals in the general public who know sign language and 

finger spelling. Immediately, the deaf person is cut off from the 

majority of the hearing world. He does not have the normal tools for 

communication, i.e., the acquisition of speech and the ability to hear 

the speech of others. This is only the beginning of the oral and 

aural handicaps of the deaf, for there are many other ramifications. 

Sharing a common language is a prerequisite to full integration 
of a child into family, community, and society. Adequate hearing 
and speaking are tremendous aids to cooperative behavior. Sounds 
—even nonverbal ones—act as guides to behavior and to under¬ 
standing. Hearing is normally a major source of pleasurable 
social experience. A common language is man's principal means 
of social interaction. In addition to being two of our prime 
avenues of information, hearing and speech contribute to social 
acceptance as well as to one's feeling of personal security, 
and they also aid in the learning and maintaining of nonverbal 
skills.^ 

Without hearing, a person is likely to suffer from some form of segre¬ 
gation from the community, because of his own inability to pick up on 
cues and to participate in the everyday conversation of the hearing 
population. 

Segregation is a two-way street and is here that the second 
problem for the deaf exists. The hearing population tends to exclude 
the deaf from the community for numerous and diverse reasons of their 
own. Whether it is ignorance or fear, apathy or impatience, disgust 
or inability to love unconditionally, the general public avoids and 


2 Ibid. , p. 298. 
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I 

j tends to label the deaf as something different and of lesser quality 

j and ability. Children will make fun of a deaf child’s hearing aid; 

| 

! adults will ignore or remove themselves from the presence of a deaf 

| 

j child with those obvious, but foreign, electrical attachments. The 

j deaf adult will be the last to be hired and his friends will consist 

t 

| 

j of only the deaf. Such attitudes of the general public are as much 

i 

j a problem as deafness itself. 

j I see many deaf people who are limited in their reading, 

| writing, and language skills. I see discrimination and segregation 

j against these people. I feel their hurt and pain, and I ask, "Must 

i 

I it be this way?" My second concern involves just this problem. The 

! deaf are bom a normal person with a hearing loss. It is. my belief 

i 

i 

j that they can have most, if not all, of the advantages of the hearing 

population with proper training and the acceptance of the general 
public. Today's deaf situation is, at times, deplorable. The pain 
and misery is not necessary. It is my belief that there is much that 
the Church, as the Body of Christ, can do for the deaf. My concern 
and hope is that today’s deaf situation will not be the same tomorrow, 
but that it will advance, not only in the treatment and training of 
the deaf, but also that there will be an ever-widening love and 
acceptance on the part of the hearing population. 

A Hope for Tomorrow 


Ultimately, I would hope that deafness and its causes would 
disappear from the human population. Realizing that this is not 

I 
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likely in the forseeable future, my hope is that the two obstacles 
mentioned earlier can be removed. They involve the problems of com¬ 
munication and the attitudes of the hearing population, 
i Initially, the problem of communication must be dealt with by 

j deaf educators, audiologists, and otologists. No matter what method 

1 

| 

j of communication is employed, it is certain that the child must be able 

I 

J 

j to communicate with those around him. Without such skills, frustra- 

| tion will be high, needs will go unmet, and the child will have feel- 

i 

| ings of isolation and alienation. Because we are an oral culture, 

( 

j the growing child continues to need greater communicative skills, if 

i 

l 

! he is to have appropriate growth experiences and fit into the total 

! picture of the hearing culture. The Church is a part of the culture, 

j In order that the Church can successfully communicate with the deaf, 

religious institutions must also develop meaningful ways of engaging 
the deaf in the nurturing process. Acceptance, love, faith, the whole 
• person are all things that the Church can and should nurture in all 

i people, including the deaf. 

The problem of attitudes towards the deaf has not been dealt 
with by any group or institution. It seems as though those involved 
with the deaf place a higher value on the skills of communication, 
thus leaving the deaf person to handle his own environment as he 
encounters it. At best, the public attitude has changed by a process 

of osmosis, but this is not enough. Some one or some group must take 

on the responsibility of working with attitudes towards the deaf. It 
is my hope that the Church will fulfill its Christian obligation to be 
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a leader, to be one step ahead, in doing the things which will benefit 
the deaf. The kinds of action that must take place will be enumerated 
J within the body of Chapter IV. For now, it is sufficient to say that 
if the Body of Christ is to be one, then, the deaf must also have the 

i 

| opportunities to enter into this community. Through the Church, the 
deaf can then move into the larger community of the world, confident 

■ and full of love, and be successful and accepted in whatever life style 

i 

! they choose. Essentially, I am looking for those conditions which 
! will not point out individual differences, but will make evident the 

| oneness of mankind. My hope for tomorrow is really a simple one: 

| 

| that the deaf person can achieve a normal living relationship with 

i 

[ life, society and God. 

[ 

i 

1 STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

The contents of this dissertation has a twofold purpose aimed 
I at those two groups who have not been fully involved in the advancement 

| of the deaf. This dissertation is not directed at the professionals 

who are daily working with some aspect of the deaf. I do not have the 

| background or the education to suppose that I could in any way comment 

on the technical and specific areas of audiology, otology, deaf edu¬ 
cation, speech therapy, or psychology of the deaf. These areas have 
their specific goals and they are led by those people who are profes¬ 
sionals, highly advanced in their fields. At best, I can only report 
on the activities that are taking place in these specialized fields. 

But I am a part of the general public and I am a Christian, and it is 
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in these two areas that I feel that I can make a contribution to the 

! understanding of deafness and the roles that these two groups can 

I 

» 

j play. 

j 

i 

j Enlightenment of the General Public 

| 

j Part of my purpose is simply to make people aware of deafness 

! 

| and the problems that surround it. Awareness comes in two forms. 

| First is an understanding of what deafness is, which includes its 

i 

* definitions, classifications, history, educational theories, and 

! 

j factual material from analytical studies of the deaf. This is an 
| intellectual awareness, which can be obtained in a non-involving way 

t through books and other literature. A more significant form of aware- 

| ness might be termed "gut-level" awareness. Here, the individual 
; moves from non—involvement to a total commitment to the cause of the 

: deaf. A person begins to care enough to do something to help another 

person make a better life for himself. Such a statement sounds j 

I vaguely Christian. Though this second form of awareness cannot be 
directly gained through this dissertation, I am hoping that it can 
be fulfilled by the action of the Church. A portrait of the action j 

of the Church embodies the second purpose of the dissertation. | 

t 

! 

; | 

The Church’s Response j 

1 j 

i 

Christianity, as a whole, has made scattered and narrowly j 

defined attempts at helping the deaf. Through the centuries, the j 

attempts have consisted mostly of ways to enable the deaf to j 

i 

: j 

: I 

i 

■ j 

! I 

1 . ! 
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participate in the worship service. This is certainly not serving the 
whole person’s needs and, as I have seen it, has left many deaf lives 
untouched. 

I am calling for a massive response by the Church to reach out 
to the deaf in more specific and effective ways. It is the purpose of 
this dissertation (1) to set goals for the Church in the area of the 
deaf and (2) to provide methods for the facilitation of these goals. 

The goals for the Church will be an outcome of a questionnaire, 
designed to study the religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices of 
the deaf. The methods of facilitation will be adapted from estab¬ 
lished and innovative categories of theology, Christian education, 
pastoral care and counseling, and social action of the Church. My 
hope is to provide a model of the Church’s role in the lives of the 
deaf, which will bring with it the possibility of hope, love, and 
acceptance for the deaf in all phases of their lives. It is because 
of God’s grace and through the action of the Christian community that 
this can become a real possibility, but first the awareness and the 
tools must be provided. It is here in this area that I feel I have 
been called to, at least, make an attempt to provide such a model for 
the Church. 

METHODOLOGY 

Three types of investigation are used in dealing with this 
study of deafness and the Church’s role. They are: personal experi¬ 
ences, library research, and a questionnaire. My personal experiences 
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| begin in my relationship with my daughter. I have watched her grow 

* physically, socially, mentally, spiritually, and emotionally. I have 

i 

I 

J shared her joys and her pains. I have felt what it is like to be a 

i 

j 

! parent of a child who has a severe hearing loss. My experiences have 

; also led me into other new relationships. I have attended weekly deaf 

I education classes for parents and I have prayed with the deaf in their 
| own church. I have played with deaf children; talked with deaf teen- 

t 

I 

: agers; and interacted with deaf adults. All of this has been a means 

I 

| of, not only experiencing, but vicariously learning about deafness. 

This experiential knowledge may be the most difficult part to express 
linguistically, but it is a very important part of me and, therefore, 
of this dissertation. In all fairness to the accuracy of the factual 
material, my feelings, which come out of this experiential background, 
i will be labeled as such and will be kept out of the rigorous data of 
i the analysis. 

j The second type of investigation is library research. Basi- 

f 

! cally, the material dealt with under this heading will be exclusive 
of the religious experiences of the deaf. My research has yielded 

| 

I large quantities of material in the areas of intelligence testing and 

studies dealing with the physiology, psychology, and vocational aspects 
of the deaf. Also, input will come from other disciplines, such as 
theology, Christian education, pastoral care and counseling, ethics, 
social action, and Church history. Since the connection between reli¬ 
gion and the deaf in terms of my proposed thesis is relatively new 
territory, extrapolation of the library information will be the primary 
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\ 


mode of investigation. Because no specific literature exists on the 
religious experiences of deaf children, and, in turn, no innovative 
models of the Church’s role in the nurturing of the deaf, I must next 
turn to my own form of investigation. 

The final and most exploratory form of investigation centers 

on a brief empirical study of the religious attitudes, beliefs, and 

practices of the deaf. A written questionnaire forms the basis for 

this section. The questions are directed primarily at a feeling level 

with a few pertinent factual and practical types of questions. The 

sampling is of deaf adults, some of which are in attendance at a 

vocational school, while others are members of Southern California 

churches. The wording of the questionnaires simple in construction, 

because some of the individuals have limited reading and writing 

skills. The purpose is to test the adults in terms of their past 

experiences in order that such reflections may shed light on how the 

Church can best mold its program to the spiritual and physical needs 

of deaf children. Edna S. Levine agrees that "it is the deaf adult 

who most likely holds the key to many of the unsolved problems in the 

education of the deaf. He represents the ultimate testing ground for 

3 

educational hypotheses and psychological theory." The good experi¬ 
ences of today's deaf adult provides a basis to begin construction of 
the Church’s model. The bad experiences of today’s deaf adult forces 


3 

John D. Rainer, Kenneth Z. Altshuler, and Frank J. Kallman 
(eds.), Family and Mental Health Problems in a Deaf Population 
(Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1969), p. xxvi. 
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the Church to dig deeper into its resources and to come up with some 
new innovative answers. I have chosen to move in a similar direction 
in order to investigate this little studied area of religion and the 
deaf. 

ORGANIZATION 


i 

! 

i The remainder of the dissertation is organized into three 

I chapters, which moves from basic facts about deafness to the culmi- 

j 

.! nating point of what the church can do in terms of meeting the needs 

f 

| of the deaf. Chapter I has involved the introductory statements, 
i Chapter II is entitled "A Survey of Deafness," and covers (a) the 
r definitions and classifications of deafness, (b) the history of the 

f 

| deaf, and (c) the basic deaf educational theories. This chapter is 

designed to lay before the reader the basic information about deafness. 

With this as a framework to work from. Chapter III aims at a 
• deeper understanding of the problems and situation-in-life. The pur¬ 
pose is to survey the scientific studies of the deaf that have been 
conducted in the past. While attaining some insights about deafness, 
the advancements that have been made by the scientific community will 
also be evident. 

Because the literature and research does not focus in on the 
problems of the deaf and religion, the final section to Chapter III 
contains my own study, questionnaire, and an analysis of the same. 

This empirical study is intended to investigate the religious attitudes, 
beliefs, and practices of the deaf. From this data, a model of the 
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Church's role in relationship to the deaf will emerge. 

This model and its many facets is the substance of Chapter IV. 
Because I am focusing on an over-arching view of the needs of the 
deaf, the model will not be limited to adult worship. The age span 
begins with prenatal care and runs through adulthood. The tools for 
nurturing are drawn from every resource of the church. The model 
reflects the conclusions drawn out of the analysis of the question¬ 
naire. The concluding section outlines a portrait of the Christian's 
response to the deaf. 


| 

I 
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| 

I CHAPTER II 

3 

I 

! A SURVEY OF DEAFNESS 

As the title suggests, this chapter aims to present an overview 

3 of the fundamentals concerning deafness. The knowledge imparted here 

a 

4 

I is introductory in nature and its sole goal is to provide a foundation 

! 

I of commonality in terms of language, history, and methodology. 

WHAT IS DEAFNESS? 

j 

Because deafness has so many variables, it is impossible to go I 

to the various sources of literature and find the same kind of termi¬ 
nology used in the same way. Every concerned group seems to have its 
own perspective of deafness and, therefore, its own set of definitions 

and approaches. For instance, the otologist takes the medical per- 

j 

spective, the speech therapist the language perspective, the psycholo¬ 
gist the behavioral perspective; and so on and so forth. The neophyte j 

to the study of deafness, confronted with these differences, may be j 

faced with confusion. Misconceptions may be the result, and certainly, 

i 

the level of communication is not at its highest. In order to clear J 

* { 

up these difficulties, I would like to offer some definitions and j 

( 

limitations on the subject of deafness. j 

i 

Definitions of Deafness ! 

" ) 

So far, I have said that my daughter is deaf and that I am 

15 i 
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interested in the subject of deafness, but I have assumed the defini¬ 
tions of "deaf" and "deafness." Webster's Dictionary defines deaf as 
"wanting or deprived of, the sense of hearing, either wholly or in 
| part; unable to perceive sounds.This definition, though adequate, 

I does not mention speech in connection with the word deaf. Deafness 

i 

i 

j only in terms of loss of hearing does not describe the full picture. 

J First, the notion of "deaf and dumb" is not eliminated by merely leav- 

i 

) 

i ing out any mention of the fact of dumbness, i.e., lack of speech. 

! This misinterpretation is a handicap to the study for the advancement 

{ 

j of services and training for the deaf. Second, the lack of speech is 

i 

' a direct consequence of the hearing loss, and can only be averted by 

| special training, 

j 

j A more functionally oriented definition proposed by the White 

■ House Conference on Child Health and Protection (1931) . . . 

defines as deaf: (1) those persons who are bom with suffi¬ 
cient hearing loss to prevent the spontaneous acquisition of 
speech; (2) those who became deaf before language and speech 
; were established; and (3) those who became deaf so soon after 

I speech and language were acquired that these skills have been 

i practically lost.2 

j 

The time at which deafness occurs can be subdivided into the congeni¬ 
tally deaf and the adventitiously deaf, the latter referring to cases 
(2) and (3) above. A comprehensive definition is that "a deaf child 
is one in whom residual hearing is not sufficient to enable him to 
understand speech and develop language successfully—even with a 


^Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language 
(Springfield, Mass: Merriam, 1960). 

Charles W. Telford and James M. Sawrey, The Exceptional Indi¬ 
vidual (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1967), p. 299. 
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hearing aid—without specialized instruction." "Deafness," then, is 

the state of being deaf. There are many more definitions, 

varied in substance, which results in an unreliable estimation of the 

number of deaf in the United States, ranging "from ninety thousand to 

9 

j sixteen million individuals." 

Classifications of Hearing Loss 

For medical purposes, hearing losses have quantitative defi¬ 
nitions. In the past, auditory disabilities were spoken of as a per- 

I 

centage of hearing loss. A more accurate method comes from the field 

! 

j of audiometry, in which measurements are in terms of decibels (db). 

( 

j Normal hearing ranges from zero to twenty decibels. The categories 

i 

I are basically as follows (depending on which authority and source is 


3 C. Lewis Martin and John T. Travis, Exceptional Children: A 
Special Ministry (Valley Forge: Judson Press, 1968), p. 15. 

^Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional Children (New 
York: Macmillan, 1959) , pp. 357-358. 

^William M. Cruickshank and G. 0. Johnson (eds.), Education 
of Exceptional Children and Youth (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1958), pp. 341-342. 

^Telford and Sawrey, pp. 298-300. 

7 Helmer R. Myklebust, The Psychology of Deafness (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1964), pp. 3-7. 

8 James M. Wolf and Robert M. Anderson (eds.), The Multiply 
Handicapped Child (Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1969), pp. 18-19. 

^ Ibid. 3 p. 18. 
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20 - 40 db. 

40 - 60 db. 

60 - 85 db. 
greater than 85 db. 


18 

used): 

Moderately Hard-of-Hearing 
Severely Hard-of-Hearing 
Severely Deaf 
Profoundly Deaf 

Diagnosis of hearing loss is made on the basis of when the patient 
hears a sound, or in the case of very small children, when the audi¬ 
ologist perceives the child to have heard the sound. In other words, 
a person would be classified as moderately hard-of-hearing, if he did 
not hear speech until it was as loud as 30 decibels. 

Before proceeding, a simple outline of the structure of the 
ear will make further discussion more easily comprehendable. The ear 
is made up of five major parts. The outer ear conducts sound to the 
ear drum. The ear drum, a thin, sensitive membrane, vibrates as sound 
waves strike it. The middle ear, acting as a chain composed of three 
tiny bones, transmits vibrations from the eardrum to the inner ear. 

The inner ear is a fluid-filled chamber, much like a snail's shell, 
containing many thousands of nerve hairs (cilia), which pick up vibra¬ 
tions in the fluid. The auditory nerve carries sound impulses to the 
hearing center of the brain.^ 

What are the types of deafness? There are two basic types of 
hearing loss: conductive and nerve. Conductive hearing losses involve 


10 . 


11 


Baker, pp. 337-339. 
Myklebust, pp. 11-16. 


•i 
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a breakdown of the mechanical part of the hearing process. The con¬ 
ducting of sound through the outer and middle ear is in some way 
impaired or obstructed. Nerve hearing losses are restricted to the 
inner ear, which is made up of cilia and the auditory nerve. A break¬ 
down of the intricate system of nerves interrupts the flow of sound 
to the brain to some degree, if not completely. 

The causes of deafness are many. Auditory defects may be 

hereditary, caused by maternal infections, or by postnatal diseases 

and accidents. In early pregnancy, Rubella, influenza, and mumps 

are known to be directly related to congenital deafness. Childhood 

diseases, such as scarlet fever, mumps, measles, whooping cough, 

typhoid fever, pneumonia, influenza, and meningitis, may result in 

deafness. Causes of adult deafness may include intracranial tumors, 

cerebral hemorrhage, prolonged exposure to tones of high intensity, 

12 

and degenerative processes of the auditory mechanism. 

Limitations 

This section is not about the limitations of the deaf, but 
rather the limitations of the dissertation, I am primarily concerned 
with deaf children. Therefore, I will be limiting the subject to 
those who have a hearing loss of greater than 60 db. The hard-of- 
hearing is a whole different story, requiring various other forms of 


"^Telford and Sawrey, pp. 304-305. 
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| skills and methodology. Likewise, aphasis 13 (the inability to express 
| ideas by speech or writing due to a disturbance in the brain and not 

| itl the ear) will be excluded, because of the vastly different problems. 

i 

j Both the congenitally and the adventitiously deaf will be included. 

! Because many conductive losses are surgically correctable, the major 

j 

concern will be directed towards those who suffer from an inner ear or 
nerve loss. Their loss is a part of their life. Also, the adult who 
becomes deaf is not a part of this study. Because of the diversified 
nature of deafness, I am obligated to make these limitations. In no 
way do I intend to project the idea that any specific area within the 
study of deafness is more or less important than any other. My concern 
is for those deaf children, who without special training will not have 
| any speech and, therefore, may be relegated to an inferior position 
by the community and forgotten by the Church. 

i HISTORY OF THE DEAF 

i 

i 

t 

j • 

The history of the deaf has been divided into two time periods, 
! because of the radical difference in attitudes toward the deaf and in 

f 

! the approaches with which the problem was handled. Prior to the six- 

| teenth century, the problems of the deaf were ignored and the concept 

| of deafness was inflated with ignorance and Satanic myths. Since that 

i 

! time, the humanitarian movement has increasingly filled the scene and 
j the scientific revolution has advanced the rehabilitation of the deaf. 


13 Hallowell Davis (ed.). Hearing and Deafness (New York: 
Murray Hill Books, 1947), pp. 369-370. 
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This history is by no means complete, but is intended to give the 
flavor of the deaf movement. 


Ancient Times (pre-1500 ) 


j The history of the deaf prior to the sixteenth century is one 

! 

| filled with horror and misguided apprehension. Attitudes were based 
| on ignorance and superstition. The deaf person was treated as "a 
witless thing on par with the beasts of the field.And in light 

of modem science, ancient man had no understanding of the relation 

f 

L 

; between deafness, sound and speech. 

\ 

l 

| A deaf person not only had the trait of deafness, but he was 

j also thought to be "dumb," hence the term "deaf and dumb." The terms 

J 

| came to be synonymous and interchangeable. "The confusion between the 
terms 'deaf' and 'dumb,' therefore was so great that, in ancient 
writings, when a ’deaf-mute’ is mentioned, he is usually spoken of 

j merely as a dumb person. ” 1 "’ So from the very beginning of recorded 

i 

i time, a deaf person was shackled with the added weight of being con¬ 
sidered a dumb person in every sense of the word. That is to say 
that, first, he was considered by others to be unable to speak, and, 
secondly, and more importantly, it was thought that he was incapable 
of learning, and, therefore, dull and stupid. Words like queer, 


John D. Rainer, Kenneth Z. Altshuler, and Frank J. Kallman 
(eds.), Family and Mental Health Problems in a Deaf Population (Spring- 
field, Ill: Thomas, 1969), p. xvii. 

15 Fred DeLand, The Story of Lipreading (Washington: Volta 
Bureau, 1931), p. 2. 
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comical, and depraved were applied to the deaf person, and it can be 
truly, but sadly, stated that this was the dark ages in the history 
of the deaf. 

The continuation of this confusion was compounded in the Greek 

i language. Here the words for "speechless" and for "senseless" were the 

! 

j same. The outcome is obvious. These kinds of errors in early history 

j 

| made for a mind set among the ancient peoples, which has only been 

j 

j broken in the last century. Some of the fears of the past are still 

j present as misconceptions in today’s general public. 

| The first name that appears in the early history of the deaf 

I 

is that of Aristotle, man of Greek philosophy and science. His diver¬ 
sity and superiority of thought, experimentation, and comprehension in 
the fields known to Greek culture is encyclopedic and has been a take¬ 
off point for all further investigation and knowledge. But in regards 
to the deaf and an understanding of deafness, his words did nothing 
but hinder the cause of the deaf. Not that he was so terribly wrong 
in his statements, but rather that his translators misinterpreted his 
statements. His word was law for centuries, which had results like 
the following: 

When he said, 'Those bom deaf all become speechless. They have 
a voice but are destitute of speech,’ he was merely stating an 
obvious fact; but the passage was translated so as to imply that 
the deaf-born are imbecile. Because he styled the ear ’the organ 
of instruction,’ and said that ’of all the senses hearing con¬ 
tributes most to intelligence and knowledge,’ and because it was 
supposed to be the idea of Greek philosophers that thought could 
not be conceived except through the medium of articulate words, 
Aristotle was saddled with the responsibility of having kept the 
deaf in ignorance for nearly two thousand years. His dictum 'Let 
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| it be a law that nothing imperfect shall be brought up* was also 

| held responsible for the alleged destruction of deaf-born chil- 

;j dren by the Greeks and Romans. 

j Whether Aristotle is responsible for such outcomes is not to be 

j debated here, but rather the consequences of his statements are pre- 

'* 

j sented to exhibit the fact that the deaf were considered to be subhuman 

| and uneducable at this early date in history. 

:j Likewise, Augustine has been marked as the source for the 

I canon law which describes the exclusion of the dumb from the privilege 

■f 

jj of celebrating mass. 

| For what fault is so great innocence sometimes bom blind and 

sometimes deaf? A defect, moreover, which is a hindrance to 
j faith itself, according to the Apostle who says, So then 

faith cometh by hearing .' 17 

This is an excerpt from an argument on the doctrine of original sin 
j between Augustine and Julian. It has been used to substantiate the 

| canon law, which held that the words of consecration in the Eucharist 

I 

| had to be pronounced in order that the act of transubstantiation be 

| carried out. It is at this point in history that we begin to see how 

I 

I the deaf were discriminated against, especially by the Church. With 

j 

! so many misconceptions and lack of knowledge, it is little wonder why 

there was no attempt to educate the deaf. Deafness was considered a 

I 

! mark of divine displeasure that only a divine miracle could erase. 

As evidence, the Mosaic Law, through its Code of Holiness in the sixth 

century B.C., "exhorted the faithful not to curse the deaf since their 

i 18 

| deafness was presumably willed by the Lord. 

j 

i 

! . - ---• 

: 16 Ibid . 3 p. 3. 11 Ibid. 3 p. 6. 18 Davis, p. 343. 

i 

I 

i 
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j So up until 1500 a preponderance of ignorance and misconcep- 

j 

i tion filled the minds of the general public and scholars of the day. 

| 

! The deaf remained uneducated (no attempt at education was made), thus 

i 

j perpetuating the notion that the deaf were incapable of being educated. 

I The role of the church was just as unenlightened, barring the "deaf 
{ and dumb" from the Eucharist and classifying the deaf with fools and 

i 

! children. The fact that the Church ignored the education of the deaf 

i 

| suggests that they did not regard the deaf as intelligent human beings. 

I 

; If such was the outlook of the hearing population on the state of deaf- 

j 

I ness, it takes little imagination to visualize the inhumane and ani- 

i 

j 

| mal-like existence that a non-hearing person must have led. 

j 

j Modern Times (1500 - present) 

' I like to think of this era as the period of light, or 

enlightenment, for this is the age of humane and scientific understand- 
| ing of the deaf problem. The first ray of light was in the form of 

t 

; Geronimo Cardano of Milan, who declared that the deaf were educable. 

j As early as 1604, St. Francis de Sales admitted a deaf-mute to com- 

; munion', after he had been taught the doctrines of the Church and con¬ 

fessed in signs. 

The first teacher of the deaf was the Benedictine monk, Pedro 

i 

Ponce de Leon of Spain. His feats not only included teaching the deaf i 

to read and write, but to speak also. His work led others to concen- j 

trate on manual alphabets and sign languages. His own work was limited j 
to a few deaf of the nobility. There seem to be two outward reasons j 

1 5 

; ■ i 

i j 

: j 

i | 
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i 

i 

j why Ponce de Leon practiced his teaching art. One was religious, the 

j other had legal ramifications. The religious reason centered around 

i 

i 

| the fact that a person had to confess verbally in order to participate 

i 

j in the Eucharist. Ponce de Leon instructed the deaf in the doctrines 

t 

of the Church in order that they might also be admitted. The latter 

f 

j reason was concerned with the deaf of nobility and enabled them to 
receive their legal rights and succeed to the royal position that 
j would otherwise be denied them, if they were unable to speak. 

| De Leon's miraculous work may be exaggerated, but his success 

| in this field is very real. The following statement is contained in 

I 

the register of his monastery: 

; Slept in the Lord, Brother Pedro Ponce, benefactor of this 

; house, who amongst other virtues, which he possessed in a 

! high degree, excelled chiefly in this, which is held in the 

greatest estimation by the whole world to wit, teaching the 
1 dumb to speak. -*-9 

His death in 1584 ended his life here on earth, but his method of 
teaching the deaf lives on in the oralist school. Ponce de Leon used 
some sign language as an aid, but his main concentration was on speech. 
The two purposes mentioned above required that speech be the end goal, 
so it ib only obvious that the oral method would be his main emphasis. 

A fellow Spanish countryman, Juan Pablo Bonet, differed in his 
method of instruction, choosing gestures, pantomimes, signs, and the 
manual alphabet as his main source of communication. This has come to 
be known as the manual method, and over the centuries, the oral-manual 

19 

DeLand, p. 27. 
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controversy has raged. Bonet published the earliest known text book 

in this field, entitled The Method of Teaching Deaf Mutes to Speak 3 

in 1620. His emphasis on the manual method grew out of a belief that 

"mental growth would be retarded if the tempo of language learning 

20 

were slowed down to the pace required by speech learning." Since 
mental development was believed to be the greatest need of the deaf, 
Bonet concentrated on the skills of written and read language, rather 
than spoken language. 

It is interesting to note that Bonet taught in the same house¬ 
hold (the family of the Constable of Castile) as did de Leon, yet 
Bonet never mentions the name of his predecessor. Likewise, the name 
of Luis de Velasco, a deaf member of this famous family, is reputed 
to be a student of, not only Bonet, but also de Carrion of France and 
Sir Kenelm Digby of England. The history is unclear, especially since 
none of these individuals, in describing their work with de Velasco, 
ever mention once the name of any of the other two teachers. Let it 
suffice to say that these three men's contributions in the field of 
deaf education focus primarily on the manual method, of which Bonet 
is the Symbolic originator, if not the true founder of this method. 

The interest in deaf education spreads rapidly after this 
period into England, Belgium, Holland, and France, but is limited to 
the class of nobility. In England, John Bulwer's volume Philocophus 
(1648) stresses the art of lipreading as an avenue to understanding 


Rainer, Altshuler, and Kallman, p. xviii. 
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speech for the deaf. His contemporaries included William Holder 
(1616-1698), John Wallis (1616-1703), and George Dalgarno (1626-1687), 

| There really is no concentrated effort, for these are individual men 

i 

! 

j who have developed their own method to meet a particular person's need. 

; These isolated attempts vary widely in design and concept. For instance, 

i 

I 

| Franz Mercurius van Helmont (1618-1699) viewed the Hebrew alphabet as 

i 

I 21 

I having been the "pictorial representation" of the speech which God 

i taught to the first man. Since the Hebrew alphabet corresponded in 

] 

i appearance to the positions of the tongue and lips, a ready-made method 

| of lipreading was available for the deaf. A similar 'divine' under- 

( 

i 

\ standing of speech was introduced by the Swiss-born John Conrad Amman 
(1669-1724), whose first book, The Speaking Deaf 3 was published in 

[ 

! 1692. By this time, the leaders in deaf education clearly understood 

that deaf-mutes were mute because they were deaf. 

Henry Baker (1698-1774) organized what might be the first 
; private school for the deaf in England, after having become interested 
in and successfully tutoring the eight year old deaf daughter of John 
Foster. Meanwhile, Jacob Rodrigues Pereire (1715-1780) was recognized 
as the'first teacher of the deaf in France. Though he appeared before 
the French Academy of Sciences to demonstrate the productivity of his 
method, he never published, and, as with many other early pioneers in 
this field, his method was lost forever. 

At this time, a new direction was taken by deaf education. 

21 

DeLand, p. 61. 
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| Previously, scattered teachers worked with one or two students. Then 

I 

j the emphasis was on public education, marking the beginning of a more 
; concerted effort. Abbe Charles Michel de l'Epee (1712-1789), the 
j Apostle of the deaf, founded the first French public school for the 
deaf in Paris in 1755. His teaching was characterized by "a lifetime 

i 22 

j of devotion and loving comprehension." His work began with two deaf 
| sisters and culminated in 1779 in the first public institution for the 
| deaf, established in Vienna by Emperor Joseph II of Austria. The 

I school was later moved to the Convent of the Celestins under the 

[ 

j leadership of Abb4 Sicard (1742-1822). 

{ 

! De l'Eped, a highly religious man, began his work with the two 

! 

! deaf sisters in order to teach them the nature of God. In his earliest 
stages, he relied on writing and the manual alphabet. After discovering 
Bonet's The Art of Teaching the Dwrib to Speak 3 de l'Epee began to work 
with lipreading and speech, but as his class increased in size, he had 
! to abandon this ideal and revert to only the use of the manual alphabet. 
Consequently, the French have come to rely on the manual method. 

In Germany, Samuel Heinicke (1729-1790) stands out as the 
opponent of de l'Epe4. Heinicke loudly asserted the superiority of 
speech and lipreading and wrote profusely on its advantages. This 
controversy between manualism and oralism is the same one that is 
being argued in American schools today. Unlike his counterpart, 
Heinicke's method was entirely oral. 

22 Ibid. 3 p. 79. 
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I A small private school was opened in 1772 at Eppendorf, but 

i 

j 

j at the request of Emperor of Saxony, Heinicke moved to Leipsic in 1778 

) 

i 

with nine pupils and opened a school which still continues. Heinicke's 
two strongest convictions were: 

; 1. That clear thought is possible only by speech, and, 

j therefore, the deaf ought to be taught to speak. 

i 

2. That deaf can understand the speech of another from 
the motion of the lips.23 

: The sons-in-law of Heinicke founded a school in Berlin, but were 

5 

i 

, influenced by de l'Epee and, thus, began using the manual alphabet. 

i Not until the coming of Friedrich Moritz Hill (1805-1874) was Heinicke's 

! 

method revived. Because of this, Germany has "remained for years the 

i 24 

! foremost country in the world in teaching speech to the deaf," and 

| revolutionized deaf education, not only in Germany, but also in America. 

The next significant name in the history of the deaf was Thomas 
Braidwood (1715-1806) of England. His most conspicuous trait was his 
highly guarded oral teaching methods, which no one was allowed to see, 
report on, or publish. Though his work seemed successful, the secrecy 
hindered the advancement of oralism in America, as shall be seen later. 

- Three generations of Braidwood's taught the deaf and their work was 
continued by Dr. Joseph Watson (1765-1829), a nephew of Thomas Braid¬ 
wood. 

In the meantime, Francis Green, who had a deaf son enrolled 
at Braidwood, started a school in Massachusetts. A similar situation 

23 Ibid. 3 p. 86. U Ibid. 
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occurred in Virginia under the patronage of Colonel William Bolling 
! who hired John Braidwood, grandson of Thomas Braidwood, to teach the 

I 

| oral method. Others followed: Rev. John Stanford in New York City in 
j 1817 organized what later came to be known as the New York Institution 

j 

' for the Deaf; a year earlier the Connecticut Asylum was opened under 
j the leadership of Dr. Mason Cogswell. This represents scattered 

i 

j attempts to achieve something worthwhile for the deaf in America. 

j 

I The foremost name in American deaf education was Thomas Hopkins 

| 

! Gallaudet, a young divinity student. His interest began as he set 
j about teaching Dr. Cogswell's daughter. To improve upon his self- 

f 

j fabricated method, Gallaudet journeyed to the Braidwood London school 

j on May 20, 1815, but was not allowed to learn the secrets of their 

j oral method, since his intention was to combine it with his own sign 
method. It so happened that Abbe Sicard was lecturing in London at 
that time, and arrangements were made for Gallaudet to join the faculty 

in Paris. After two months of training, he and Laurent Clerc returned 

i 

to America to open the first free permanent public school for the deaf 
in 1817 at Hartford, Connecticut, which was called the American Asylum 
: for the .Education and Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb (now known as 

the American School for the Deaf). The school opened with seven 
students and the following Sunday, Gallaudet preached on the text of 
Isaiah, "Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf unstopped." Success was high and such an impression was made 
on the public that "the idea was firmly fixed in the minds of the 
American people that the 'beautiful language of signs’ was essential 
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25 

to bring knowledge and understanding to the deaf." The work was 
carried on by the son, Edward Miner Gallaudet, and today a federally 
sponsored college for the deaf in Washington, D.C. is named after the 
father. 

Independent schools for the deaf began to spring up all across 
the country. The oral method in America had almost been entirely 
forgotten. Dr. William Thorton published an article on speech for the 
deaf in the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society (1793). 

In 1843, Horace Mann, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
sought efforts to introduce oralism into the Hartford School, but the 
opposition completely smothered the attempt. 

Out of the lives of three girls (Mabel Hubbard, Jeanie Lippitt, 
and Fanny Cushing) grew the oral movement in the United States. A 
private school was started at Chelmsford, Massachusetts under the 
teaching skill of Miss Harriet Rogers. The fight grew between the 
German method (oralism) and the French method (manualism). A $50,000 
grant by John Clarke for the establishment of an oral school for the 
deaf in Northampton, plus a legislative decision in favor of the 
oralists made possible the opening of the Clarke School for the Deaf 
in October of 1867. The promotion of the day school for the deaf was 
carried on by Miss Sarah Fuller, who became the principal of the Boston 
School for Deaf Mutes. After 1877, the school was known as the Horace 
Mann School, which still exists as one of the leading day schools for 

25 Ibid. } p. 106. 
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the deaf in the country. 

| Sarah Fuller sought the aid of a Mr. Bell, who "had perfected 

! 

| a system of symbols by which any sound made by the human vocal organs 

I 

t 26 

i could be exactly expressed in writing." Melville Bell sent his son, 

| Alexander Graham Bell (1847-1922), since he was just as well versed 

| 

| in the use of the Visible Speech Symbols. This young man, who is the 

( 

| famous telephone inventor, became a strong advocate of the oral method, 
and later developed the electronic hearing aid. The name of Caroline 

j Yale is important to mention, as the one who implemented many of Bell's 

j 

j principles. 

! Associations began to be organized, as a result of the large 

i 

1 

| number of interested and active people. The first meeting of the Con- 

! 

I vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb met in New York 
in 1850. Their monthly publication was The American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb. The oralists got into the act in 1890, when they incor- 

i 

i porated as The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 

\ 

\ to the Deaf. Alexander Bell financially backed this organization. 

: Their monthly magazine was named The Volta Review. 

! 'Such were the early years in the history of deaf education in 

America. The twentieth century was a period of growth and struggling. 
The many public and private day schools and boarding institutions were 
a symbol of this physical growth. New areas of study, such as audiology, 
otology, and psychology of the deaf, point to this growth. But the 

2 ^Ibid. j pp. 115-116. 
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battle continued in the war of the methods. Today, in California the 
public schools have attached themselves to a method called total com¬ 
munication. It involves the use of sign language and finger spelling 
in simultaneous combination with speech. Private day schools tend to 
i be oralists, like Hear Foundation in Pasadena and Oralingua School for 

i 

| 

| Hearing Impaired Children in Whittier. The California School for the 

j Deaf in Riverside has been manual in the past. Though the educators 

! are undecided as to the correct method, many advancements have been 

t 

[ 

* made, especially in the field of corrective surgery. Dr. Howard House 

| of Los Angeles has introduced a surgical method known as a cochlear 

I 2 7 • 

implant. This involves the implantation of electrodes in the 

cochlear area of the ear. Prior to the perfection of this operation, 

t an inner ear or nerve loss was not surgically correctable, or for that 

matter, correctable in any way. Other areas of advancement are seen 

in the continuing improvement in the functioning of hearing aids, in 

i 

| the early postnatal detection of deafness, audiometry, and innovative 

! 

curriculums put out by deaf educators. 

; As in the field of medicine, it is impossible in this scien- 

; tific age to begin to mention all the contributors to the advancement 
of the study of the deaf. In each field that is associated with 
deafness, there are prominent men and women, both hearing and non- 
hearing individuals, who have sacrificed their lives in their own 
specialty to make significant contributions to the deaf. The story 

! 27 R. E. Johnson, "Cochlear Implant," Oto Review, V (Fall 

1972), 3-5. 
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I today is a multitude of scientific endeavors and personal hardships, 

| which have yielded the kind of good things that have been made 

! 

j available for the deaf. The aim now is to work together in a common 
effort, not only with the deaf, but also with the general public to 

j 

enlighten them to the good news, which is rapidly spreading out from 

j 

| the tiny core, which was first begun by Ponce de Leon in the early 

j 

\ 

| sixteenth century. 

| DEAF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

I 

| As evidenced in the history of the deaf, the rage over what 

I 

j 

i is the best educational method for the deaf has been going on for 

centuries and it is still with us in the twentieth century. Added to 

i 

i 

j the list of controversy is the new method called total communication. 

In general, deaf educators must struggle with the choice between 
manualism, total communication, and oralism. The purpose of this 

i 

| section is not to argue for any particular method, but to present the 

; 

facts and let it go at that. My own bias favors the auditory-oral 
approach with emphasis on sensory imput. 

Manualism 

Under the influence of de l'Epee, Laurent Clerc, and Gallaudet, 
the manual method was transmitted to the United States. Manualism 
employs as its primary method of communication the manual alphabet and 
the language of signs. The manual alphabet "uses finger representations 
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i 

i 

i 28 

j of the letters of the alphabet to convey thought through words." 

i 

| This is a long and tedious form of communication, when it is considered 
that every letter of every word of every sentence must be spelled out, 
one symbol per letter. The language of signs condenses manual com¬ 
munication into a shorter form by symbolizing words or thoughts in a 

i 

j single gesture. To be more specific, it "uses meaningful predetermined 

I 

i 

1 gestures to convey units of thought directly without resort to words 

' . 29 

j as the vehicle of thought." Manual teachers may also employ the art 

j 

; of lipreading, but it is considered to be secondary. 

The aim of manualism is to supply the deaf student with a quick 
and easy form of communication, so that the development of the mental 
capabilities will not be hindered. The manualists believe that the 
acquisition of speech requires too much time and, thus, handicaps the 
learning abilities of the young child. The manualist’s concern is with 
mental development and the best way to achieve this goal is through 
manual communication. 

Total Communication 

■ Total communication is an outgrowth of the oral-manual contro¬ 
versy. It purports to use the best of both methods. Consequently, 
this form of communication consists of signs (both the language of signs 
and the manual alphabet), lipreading, and speech. A typical situation 
would entail the teacher saying the words as well as signing the words. 

28 Davis, p. 371. 29 Ibid. 
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The student uses his skills of sign reading, audition, lipreading to 
discover the message of the sentence. Total communication has found 
support by deaf educators and is widely used in the California 
public school system. 

By incorporating parts of oralism and manualism, total communi¬ 
cation seeks to lower the frustration of the deaf in communication and 
to develop their educative potential. The use of all these tools for 
communication is believed to be the most beneficial for the deaf in all 
phases of their life. Those in favor of total communication find no 
reason to believe that signs detract from the oral progress of a deaf 
student. Oralists disagree, saying that signs hinder the progress of 
speech, because a deaf child tends to rely on the easier manual method, 
rather than constantly struggling with the improvement of speech. 

Oralism 

The oral method, or oralism, has its foundation in the teach¬ 
ings of people like Ponce de Leon and the Braidwoods of England. Con¬ 
centration is solely on the attainment and perfection of speech, but 
this is not to say other forms of education are forgotten. As language 
is taught, so are concepts, learning and strategy skills, and the 
ability to reason. The acquisition of language, though a long and dif¬ 
ficult task, is thought to be best for the deaf person in the long run. 
It allows for greater mobility, communication with more than just a 
select few, and an increase in one’s socio-economic participation. 
Manualists argue that an oral child is an imitator and not a thinking, 
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creative individual. Total communicationalists say that an oral child 
has trouble understanding the finer meanings of certain words, espe¬ 
cially adjectives and adverbs, and that signs could relieve this prob- 

j 

! lem. Likewise, signs could lower the frustration of a deaf child, who 

t 7 

l 

| has only one (an inadequate one at that) channel for communication. 

Of course, the oralist sees these arguments as compromises, which will 

i 

j only retard or destroy the capacity to vocally communicate. Considering 
j that the primary age for language acquisition is three and four, early 
| and concentrative effort is required. Also, "the silent and combined 

j 

j systems . . . marks the user off from the rest of the community and 

I 

hinders him from integrating with it because he employs a different, 

' 30 

and to most people incomprehensible, mode of communication." i 

! Within oralism, a variety of approaches are used with different 

means to the same end. The end is language and speech. The means 

varies according to emphasis more than anything else. I have person- 

I 1 

! i 

ally been associated with three institutions, which seem to typify the j 

realm of oral communication. At John Tracy Clinic, a great deal of 
stress is placed on lipreading; at Hear Foundation, the emphasis is 
auditory stimulation; and at Oralingua, it is residual hearing. Each 
school of thought uses all three tools for instruction; the importance 

j 

of each differs. But no matter what the means, the goal is always j 

i 

speech, which "gives an easier adjustment to a world in which speech J 

31 i 

is the chief medium of communication." ' 


David Wright, Deafness (New York: Stein and Day, 1969), p. 
31-Davis, p. 372. 
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CHAPTER III 


| STUDIES INVOLVING THE DEAF 

i 

j 

i 

i 

| In order better to understand the deaf, the scientific com- 

} 

i munity has involved itself in the investigation of the behavior of 
deaf. 'A survey of past investigations' intends to deal with this 

i 

topic. Because the inquiry into the deaf situation has been limited 

| in scope, the religious aspects of the deaf population have not been 

i 

i defined. Therefore, in order to deal with the topic of religion and 

| the deaf, the second half of this chapter is devoted to a question¬ 

naire studying the religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices of the 
deaf, and its analysis. 

A SURVEY OF PAST INVESTIGATIONS 

Increasingly, the scientific community has become concerned 
with what it means to be deaf. Like other areas of investigation, 
the deaf have been categorized mentally, physically, emotionally, 
socially, and religiously. The attempt has been made "to ascertain the 
extent'and the nature of the relationships between loss of hearing and 
each of those basic ways in which Man matures.The hypotheses have 
not always been correct and, unfortunately, some conclusions have mis¬ 
construed the truth. The purpose of this chapter is, first, to review 

1 Helmer R. Myklebust, The Psychology of Deafness (New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1964), p. 57. 

38 
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the literature and, second, to describe, conduct, and analyze a study 
of the religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices of the deaf. Such 

a study points out the special needs of deaf children, thereby, cre- 

i 

l 

ating a role for the Church. 

Intelligence Tests 

i 2 

J As early as 1915 Pintner and Paterson tested eighteen deaf 

children and obtained a mean I.Q. of 63. Because of Pintner's early 
| and extensive investigation, he is known as the "father of psychology 
of deafness.A more extensive study by Pintner and Reamer^ covering 

I 

2,172 children in twenty-six schools concluded that deaf children on 
the average are two years retarded mentally and five years education¬ 
ally. Such data 

seems to confirm the popular belief of centuries that the deaf 
are mentally inferior, and . . . that deafness or whatever 
caused the deafness in some way interfered with the normal 
development of other parts of the nervous system and that the 
mental retardation could never be overcome.5 

The use of group tests, small samplings, and the difficulty of corre¬ 
lating verbal and non-verbal tests, attributed to these erroneous 
conclusions. 


2 

R. Pintner and D. G. Paterson, "The Binet Scale and the Deaf 
Child," Journal of Educational Psychology s VI (1915), 201-10. 

^Myklebust, p. 58. 

^R. Pintner and J. F. Reamer, "A Mental and Educational Survey 
of Schools for the Deaf," American Annals of the Deaf 3 LXV (1920), 451. 

5 Hallowell Davis (ed.), Hearing and Deafness (New York: 

Murray Hill Books, 1947), p. 374. 
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Non-verbal mental tests rapidly came into existence. Some of 
the more well-known were the Pintner Nonlanguage Mental Test,^ the 

Grace Arthur Point Scale of Intelligence,^ the Driver and Collins Per- 

I 8 9 

1 formance Test of Intelligence, the Ontario School Ability Examination, 

j 

j the Chicago Non-verbal Examination, the Draw-a-Man Test, and the 

i 

12 

Porteus Maze Test. Using the Porteus Maze Test, Zeckel and Van der 
13 

Kolk concluded that deaf children were mentally retarded and that 

j 

j deaf girls were more inferior than boys. 

i 

| With time, the concepts of the nature of intelligence began to 

i 

j 

; change. Generalized statements about the mean I.Q. of aurally handi¬ 
capped shifted to specific types of investigation, taking into account 


z: 

R. Pintner, The Pintner Nonlanguage Mental Test (New York: 
Columbia University, Bureau of Publications, 1929). 

^Grace Arthur, A Point Scale of Performance Tests (Chicago: 
Stoelting, 1943). 

8 

J. Driver and M. Collins, Performance Tests of Intelligence 
(London: Oliver and Boyd, 1936). 

9 

H. Amoss, Ontario School Ability Examination (Toronto: 

Ryerson Press, 1936). 

' ^A. W. Brown, S. P. Stein, and P. L. Rohrer, The Chicago Non- 
Verbal Examination } Manual of Directions (New York: Psychology Corp., 
1947). 

^F. Goodenough, Measurement of Intelligence by Drawings (New 
York: World Book, 1926). 

12 

S. D. Porteus, The Porteus Maze Test and Intelligence (Palo 
Alto, CA: Pacific Books, 1950). 

13 

A. Zeckel and J. J. Van der Kolk, "A Comparative Intelligence 
Test of Groups of Children Born Deaf and of Good Hearing by Means of 
the Porteus Maze Test," American Annals of the Deaf 3 LXXXIV (1939), 114. 
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the varied backgrounds of individuals. These new tests showed dif- 

14 

ferent results. For instance, Myklebust and Burchard found the deaf 
to be of average intelligence, stressing the fact that mental retarda¬ 
tion is not one of the problems of deafness. 

In another case, children of nursery-school age at the Central 
Institute for the Deaf were given a non-verbal form of intelligence 
test. "In a total of 242 tests, the intelligence quotients ranged 
from 62 to 151, with an average of 102.7. A test of more advanced 
performance was given to 453 children of school age, and I.Q.'s ranged 
from 64 to 184, with an average of 110.4."'*'“’ The overwhelming conclu¬ 
sion from this and similar tests is that "in general intelligence, 
exclusive of skill in the use of language, the deaf as a group are 
normal."'^ 

Other recent types of testing are the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test, the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test, and the Nebraska Test 
of Learning Aptitude for Young Deaf Children.^ Besides the investi¬ 
gation of I.Q., the scope of mental development has widened to include 
the investigation of memory, abstract abilities, and academic achieve¬ 
ment among the deaf. 


14 H. R. Myklebust and E. G. L. Burchard, "A Study of the Effects 
of Congenital and Adventitious Deafness on Intelligence, Personality, 
and Social Maturity of School Children," Journal of Educational Psy¬ 
chology j XXXVI (1945), 321. 

"'■“’Davis, p. 375. 

16 Ibid. 

"^Myklebust, The Psychology of Deafness 3 pp. 68-77. 
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j In terms of memory, the deaf are found to have certain superior, j 

I I 

i ] 

t as well as inferior, functions of memory. The deaf are superior in 

l ' 

I 

| 

I memory for design, tactual memory, and memory for movement. They are 

| 

| equal to the hearing population in object location, and inferior in 

j j^g 

j memory for dots, picture span, and digit span. The overall correla- 

i 

j tion between memory and deafness suggests that the lack of early sen- 

f 

I 

| sory input influences mental development, but the relationship is not i 

j understood. 

| 

l The study of abstract abilities among the deaf is also unclear. j 

j McAndrews 19 concluded that in comparing deaf, blind and normal children, 

the deaf demonstrated more concrete behavior than the other two groups. 

• 20 

; Templin found the deaf to be significantly inferior to the hearing 
I in terms of abstract reasoning processes. Depending on whether the 

Kohs Test or the Progressive Matrices is used, the deaf appear to be 

21 22 ! 
equal and inferior, respectively. Again, Wright studied the i 

! P 

abstract reasoning ability of deaf college students and obtained dif- j 

; i 

ferent results depending on the test administered. The conclusion of j 

I 

< 

> t 

■ ■ ■ - — ■ ' " " — i 

' Ibid. 3 pp. 77-85. j 

19 H. MeAndrews, "Rigidity and Isolation; A Study of the Deaf j 

and the Blind," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology j XLIII 
(1948), 476. i 

I 

20 M. C. Templin, The Development of Reasoning in Children with J 

Normal and Defective Hearing (Minneapolis: University of Minneapolis 
Press, 1950). ! 

21 5 

Myklebust, The Psychology of Deafness , p. 87. 

22 Ibid. 3 p. 88. 

i 1 

: i 

: 5 
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! these investigations suggests that there are different areas of 

| 

| abstract reasoning and that generalizations about the ability of the 

I 

| deaf are not possible. From studies in psychoneurology, the correla- 

| tion between psychological functions and specific areas of the brain 

i 

| have led certain authors to believe that "deafness in infancy impedes 

! 

| development of language and thereby limits the verbal reasoning 

! processes characteristically localized on the left cerebral hemis- 

j 

23 

| phere." This does not imply that the right hemisphere is superior. 

t 

I The difficulty with abstract thinking overshadows the educa- 

i 

| tional achievement that is possible in deaf students. "The first 

i 

achievement tests given deaf children shortly before 1920 showed a 

four to five year educational retardation, and as a result, an academic 
j 24 

; program was not recommended for the deaf." Low scores were found in 

reading and reasoning, while high scores were obtained in arithmetical 

25 

computation and usage of language. In 1954, Fusfeld studied the 

I 

: deaf students applying for admission to Gallaudet College. Using the 

Stanford Achievement Test, the students, having a mean average age of 
eighteen years nine months, scored a median grade of 9.2, which is the 
level of the average fifteen year old child. "More recently, a five 
year study of scholastic achievement at Central Institute for the Deaf 

23 Ibid. 

^Davis, p. 375. 

25 

I. S. Fusfeld, A Cross Section Evaluation of the Academic 
Program of Schools for the deaf (Washington: Gallaudet College, 1954). 

•i 
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26 

showed an educational retardation of only two to three years." The 
higher attainment educationally in the later studies may be due to 
more reliable testing instruments and better educational methods in 
schools for the deaf. 

In terms of intelligence and mental ability, the deaf are as 
normal as the hearing population. Their slowness in scholastic achieve¬ 
ment is influenced by their hearing loss and not by the capabilities 
of the brain. Of course, mental retardation occurs in the deaf popu¬ 
lation, just as it does in the hearing population. Such multiple 
handicaps pose a different problem, which will not be discussed. The 
breakdown in mental development is a result of the lack of sensory 
input, which deprives the child of at least one kind of experience, 
namely language. The deaf child also misses other sounds. In a sense, 
he is like the ghetto child, liable to certain forms of deprivation. 

Physiological Studies 

In the deaf, the obvious physical abnormality is that of the 
ear, whether it be the outer, middle or inner ear. Other physical 
abnormalities may or may not occur just as in the hearing population. 
There is no one-to-one correlation between deafness and any other 
abnormality. Depending on the cause of deafness, other disorders may 
be associated with this malfunction. For instance, in a study of 


^Davis, p. 376. 
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maternal Rubella by Sheridan, she reports a wide range of diverse 

abnormalities, including deafness. 

Other abnormalities that do exist in the deaf child are the 
direct result of illness or injury. In the case of Helen Keller, who 
was deaf and blind, the deafness did not cause the blindness, or vice 
versa, but they both resulted from the same illness. This condition 

j is classified as a multiple handicap. Because I am primarily concerned 

i 

i 

J with the deaf, the subject of multiple handicaps will not be discussed. 

{ There is another side to the physiology of the deaf and that is the 

j 

| relationship between hearing loss and motor functioning. For example, 
I does the lack of auditory experience, resulting in altered perceptual 

i' 

j 28 

1 organization, in turn alter the dynamics of motor function? 

j 

! Early studies of motor strength made separately by Long and 

Morsh found the deaf to have no significant differences in relation to 

29 

the hearing, with the exception, of balance. Later studies concen¬ 
trated on speed of performance in manual dexterity skills. Using the 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, the deaf were identically equal to 
the hearing in speed of performance, but they were inferior as far as 
the number of errors made. 30 Manual trial and error was used by the 


27 Mary D. Sheridan, "Final Report of a Prospective Study of 
Children whose Mothers Had Rubella in Early Pregnancy," in J. M. Wolf 
and R. M. Anderson (eds.) The Multiply Handicapped Child (Springfield, 
Ill: Thomas, 1969), pp. 78-89. 

28 Myklebust, The Psychology of Deafness „ p. 181. 

19 Ibid., pp. 185-186. 

30 Ibid. 3 p. 187. 
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deaf, as opposed to forms of mental trial and error. 

I 

| The question of motor maturation is undecided. Depending on 

I 

I the study cited, the deaf are slow or normal for the age at which they 

j 

| sit and walk. There seems to be conclusive evidence that deafness, in 

i 

j general, does minimize one’s ability in simultaneous movement, loco¬ 
motor coordination, motor balance and speed. 

| Similar implications are found in the relationship between 

j 

j eyesight and deafness. "Profound hearing loss from early life per se 

| 32 

j seems to affect the development of the visual processes." The deaf 

! 

| child learns to use his eyesight differently in order to compensate, 
j The connection between lack of sensory stimulation and deterioration 

| of cells is evident. Lacking the ability to perceive sounds forces 

I 

i 

! a child to adapt, and consequently, visual, as well as other physical 
functions of the body, may develop differently. 

Psychological Studies 

r 

| 

Early personality studies are referred to as being from the 
; Pintner Period. Like the I.Q. tests these studies reflect an unso- 

j OO 

phistidated approach. Lyon found that of the eighty-seven deaf high 
school residential students, there were twice as many classified as 
emotionally maladjusted as compared to college freshmen. Similar 

Ibid. 3 p. 199. 

^Ibid., p. 361. 

I 33 V. W. Lyon,'Personality Tests with the Deaf," American Annals 

of the Deaf 3 LXXIX (1934), 1. 
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o f 

results were obtained by Pintner et al. In 1938, testing was con- 

I 

i 35 3g ot 

| ducted by Springer, Springer, and Springer and Roslow. In all 
| cases, the deaf had more emotional problems. The work of Myklebust 

J and Burchard in a residential school confirmed these findings. Use 

£ 

| of the Rorschach Test in the fifties yielded essentially the same 

j results. 

i 

i 

| A recent, comprehensive study of the emotional adjustment of 

j the deaf is more specific. It tries to eliminate the problems of the 
earlier studies by establishing an objective and concrete analysis of 
! the situation. Many revealing answers were uncovered, but the essen- 

i 

f tial summarization is as follows: 

( 

\ 

( 

The personality pattern which emerges is a feeling of severe 
i isolation and detachment with aggressive, almost desperate 

attempts to compensate and thereby maintain interpersonal 
: contacts. The primary conclusion to be drawn from this study, 

therefore, is that deafness, particularly when profound and 
from early life, imposes a characteristic restriction on per- 
; sonality but does not cause mental illness. Despite the 

| significance of the impact of deafness on emotional adjustment 


34 

R. Pintner (et at.), "Personality Tests of Adult Deaf," 

Journal of Genetic Psychology, LI (1937), 355. 

■ 35 . „ 

N. Springer, "A Comparative Study of the Behavior Traits of 
Deaf and Hearing Children of New York City," American Annals of the 
Deaf, LXXXIII (1938), 255. 

36 

N. Springer, "A Comparative Study of the Psychoneurotic 
Responses of Deaf and Hearing Children," Journal of Educational Psy¬ 
chology, XXIX (1938), 459. 

37 

N. Springer and S. Roslow, "A Further Study of the Psycho¬ 
neurotic Responses of Deaf and Hearing Children," Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXIX (1938), 590. 

38 

Myklebust and Burchard, p. 321. 
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it is not comparable to conditions such as schizophrenia. 

What is normal or realistic for a hearing person may not be 
realistic for an individual who has impaired hearing. 

This certainly shows a new outlook on the part of the investigators. 

i Overarching generalizations are replaced by definite and limiting 

patterns. Specific areas of investigation aid further study by making 

clear unexplored relationships and their interrelated dynamics. 

Socially, deaf people were found to be immature in the early 

j studies. 40 ’ 41 Again, later studies proved to be more specific and 

| probing, thus yielding significant clinical information. The results 

i 

[ obtained from an investigation by Levine were: 

i (1) evidence of pronounced underdevelopment of the deaf 

j subjects in conceptual forms of mental activity, 

! despite normal mental potentials; 

(2) indications of marked emotional immaturity; 

■ (3) substantial lags in the comprehension of interpersonal 

relations; 

(4) highly egocentric life perspective; 

(5) a markedly constricted life area; and 

(6) rigid adherence to the book-of-etiquette code as 

I standards for behaving and even feeling. 4 

These studies point to the way it is, not the way that it has to be. 

Many of the studies were done in residential schools, which m 


39 Myklebust, The Psychology of Deafness 3 p. 158. 

40 K. P. Bradway, "The Social Competence of Deaf Children," 
American Annals of the Deafj LXXXII (1937), 122. 


41 A Streng and S. A. Kirk, "The Social Competence of Deaf 
and Hard ofbearing Children in a Public Day-School," American Annals 
of the Deaf 3 LXXXIII (1938), 244. 


42 E. S. Levine, "Psychological Testing: Development and 
Practice," in John D. Rainer, Kenneth Z. Altshuler, and Frank J. Kail- 
man (eds.), Family and Mental Eealth Problems in a Deaf Population 
(Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 1969), p. 174. 
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themselves deprives any child from the psychological caring circle of 
the family. With a change in parental/societal attitude and a reor¬ 
ganization of educational methods, this form of deprivation can be 
alleviated. Also, recent advancements in hearing aids and their use 
make it possible to fit a child with hearing aids as early as the age 
of twenty-one days. 43 This breaks the pattern of sensory deprivation 
which seems to be responsible for some of the psychological differences 
in the deaf. Changes are possible. 

The deaf child need not be psychologically different from the 
child who hears. Although the aurally handicapped are more mal¬ 
adjusted than the normal, they show no distinctive forms or 
patterns of maladjustment. The adjustment patterns of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children are as varied as they are in hearing 
children. Most of these problems do not derive directly from 
the hearing loss; they are accentuated by the child*s primary 
handicap but cannot be traced directly to his hearing. ^ 


Vocational Studies 


Deaf people are able-bodied individuals who have skills and are 

capable of earning a livelihood. 

The occupations in which deaf people are working include engin¬ 
eering, photoengraving, floriculture, linotyping, watch and 
typewriter repairing, auto mechanics, power sewing machine 
operator, woodworking, upholstering, photography, chemistry, 
beauty culture, the ministry, teaching, and many other kinds 
of skilled and unskilled work. 


43 Ciwa Griffiths, "Early Use of Hearing Aids and Binaural Fit¬ 
tings Recommended," reprinted from Hearing dealer (June 1970). 

44 Charles W. Telford and James M. Sawrey, The Exceptional 
Individual (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1967), pp. 310-311. 

45 H. R. Myklebust, Your Deaf Child (Springfield, Ill: Thomas, 
1950), p. 96. 
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All fields of employment are possible for the deaf, as exemplified by 

the life of Dr. James Marsters, profoundly deaf since the age of three 

months, a practicing dentist, and a full member of the hearing com- 
46 

munity. The actual distribution of the employed in the United States 
in the late 1950's is tabulated in the following chart. 


; Occupational Areas of the Employed Deaf compared 

with the total employed in the United States .^ 

; 

f 

Employed 

General 

; 

_____ 

Deaf (%) 

Pop. (%) 

: ' 

> Professional, technical, etc. 

6.6 

10.6 

{ Managers, officials, and proprietors 

3.2 

15.5 

Clerical, sales, etc. 

7.2 

20.7 

Craftsmen, foremen, etc. 

35.9 

13.4 

Operatives, etc. 

35.2 

20.1 

Laborers and service workers 

i 

11.9 

19.7 

A large majority of deaf are employed 

as craftsmen 

and semi-skilled 

workers. Later studies will show that 

the deaf are 

high in manual 


skills. Probably because of communication problems, there are fewer 
deaf employed in the professional, managerial and clerical positions. 
Note that there is a smaller percentage of deaf employed as unskilled 
laborers as compared to the general population, further suggesting the 
trainability of the deaf. The same study rated 85 per cent of the deaf 


James C. Marsters, "I Chose the Hearing World," in Boris V. 
Morkovin (ed.), Through the Barriers of Deafness and Isolation (New 
York: Macmillan, 1960), p. 126. 

47 

Telford and Sawrey, p. 319. 
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48 

workers as "successful" in their occupations. Among deaf females, 
it has been shown that language is a primary means to attaining 

• i 49 

occupational success. 

In a study compiled between the years 1955 to 1960 in New York 
State, a remarkable amount of information was obtained about the deaf. 
"The vast majority (87.5%) performed some kind of manual labor." 
Unemployment was low in this deaf population (2.6%). The deaf were 
highly stable in their jobs, but felt that there was job discrimination. 
Other forms of discrimination were observed in the pay scale, where 
more than half of the males earned in excess of $75, and more than 
three-quarters of the females earned less than $60. A greater than 

normal number of deaf seem to occupy a middle status, as observed in 

, 51 

these studies. 

The deaf college students show a definite trend towards par¬ 
ticular occupational preferences. 


The Number of times each Vocational Choice was Listed by Deaf Students 


52 


Literary 

Trades 


Males 

95 

75 


Females 

77 

19 


48 

49 


Ibid. 


L. E. Connor and J. Rosenstein, "Vocational Status and Adjust¬ 
ment of Deaf Women," Volta Reviei) 3 LXV (1963), 585—591. 

50 Kenneth Z. Altshuler and George S. Baroff, "Educational Back¬ 
ground and Vocational Adjustment," in Rainer, Altshuler, and Kallman, 
p. 120. 

51 Ibid. 3 pp. 120-130. 52 Myk^ust, The Psychology of Deafness , 
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\ 



Males 

C 

Females 

Scientific 

32 

14 

Business 

22 

2 

j Physical Education 

21 

7 

j Social Service 

18 

17 

| Artistic 

18 

13 

j Clerical 

15 

68 

| Farming 

14 

0 

In literary careers, the aspiration was to 

be a teacher 

, specifically 

a teacher of the deaf, and not a writer. 

Both male and 

female chose 

! this vocation the largest number of times. 

For males. 

the second 


1 

I choice was trades, such as linotyping, carpentry, and machinist. For 


females, clerical work was indicated as the second preference, with 


typing highest in this area. Many of these choices seem unbelievable 


j for a college student, which may indicate the felt-limitations of the 

l 

i 

; deaf themselves. 


Religious Studies 


There is very little investigation into the realm of religion 


and its relation to the deaf. Denominations, like Baptist, Lutheran, 


Roman Catholic, and Episcopalian, have published literature, expressing 


their concern for the deaf. In a few instances, publications appear, 


reporting on what is being done for the deaf in a particular segment of 


the Church. What is lacking is an in-depth inquiry of the dynamics 


and special needs of the deaf, as they are related to religion and the 


work of the Church. 


Early life in the United States was closely connected with the 


religious movement. Though religion was strong, the handicapped 
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received little or no attention from the Church. The example of Jesus 

was disregarded. The rationalization went something like this: "Man 

was created in God's own image. God was conceived to be perfect in a 

physical as well as a theological sense. If God was perfect, man in 

his attempts to be God-like must also be perfect, physically as well 

53 

as in other measures." The deaf, being a part of the handicapped, 

remained apart from the mission of the Church. 

Two studies directly relating the deaf and religion are found 

in Family and Mental Health Problems in a Deaf Population. The first, 

54 

studies the fertility rates of adult deaf women by religion. 


Deaf Women 

Number 

% Married 

% Mothers 

Children per 

100 Mothers 

All Women 

3637 

77.3 

70.7 

229 

Roman Catholic 

1731 

72.9 

65.3 

239 

Jewish 

812 

87.1 

73.4 

220 

Protestant 

972 

76.1 

76.1 

220 

Others 

122 

83.3 

80.0 

232 

The results are 

not really relevant to 

this study of 

the Church's role 


in meeting the needs of the deaf. Possibly, Judaism functions in some 
way to bring about a greater number of marriages, which, in turn, 
heals the loneliness and isolation of deafness. 

In terms of religious activity, the following data was 

53 

William M. Cruickshank and G. Orville Johnson (eds.) Educa¬ 
tion of Exceptional Children and Youth (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice- 
Hall, 1958), p. 10. 

54 

Rainer, Altshuler, and Kallman, p. 19. 
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| obtained.Of the sample studied in New York State, 84% had some 

! 

| kind of religious activity. Those attending regularly accounted for 

| 

i 39%. In the group of regular church-goers, 36% of the deaf went to 

I 

| hearing churches and synagogues, while 27% were members of exclusively 

i 

t 

i deaf congregations. 

I 

i 

! A STUDY OF RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES, 

i 

| BELIEFS, AND PRACTICES OF THE DEAF 

I 

. Because of the small amount of analytical material involving 

| the relationship between the deaf and religion, I have developed a 

I questionnaire to partially open up this vacuum to some sort of under- 

j standing. The deaf, like the hearing, have needs, both spiritual and 

l 

| otherwise, which they desire to have fulfilled. Are these needs the 
same or different? To fulfill these needs, do the deaf require a 
different kind of input? The goal of man is to be a whole person. 

Can the deaf become whole, when they lack the ability to hear? What 

| 

: are the dynamics and functions of religion as they are perceived by 

the deaf? And finally, what can or should the church do? 

• These are some of my questions. By studying the religious 
attitudes, beliefs, and practices, of deaf adults, understanding of 
! the needs and problems of the deaf can be focused upon. In turn, a 
model can be developed to meet these needs. If the Church is to min¬ 
ister to all, surely, it must be open to the needs of the deaf. 

^Ibid ., p. 114. 
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A Sample Questionnaire 


Introduction: My daughter is deaf. I am concerned 
I about the deaf. Your answers will help me in my 

| work with the deaf. This is not a test; there are 

| no right answers. Your feelings are what is impor- 

| tant. Answer as many questions as you want to or 

; as they relate to your situation. No names will 

j be used. 


I. Sex _ 2. Age _ 

3. Marital Status: single _ married _ divorced 

widow_ separated _ 

4. Family: number of brothers_ sisters _ 

5. Monthly Income: _ 

6. Education (highest grade level completed): _ 

7. Vocation or Occupation _ 

8. Hearing Loss: Moderately hard-of-hearing _ 

Severely hard-of-hearing _ 

Severely deaf _ 

Profoundly deaf _ 

9. Age at which hearing loss happened _ 

10. Method of communication: oral _ 

signs-manual _ 

both of the above _ 

any other (specify) _ 

II. Number of years a member of a religion or church _ 
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i 


i 

| 

I 

| Directions: Circle your answer: 

never 

once or twice a year 

{ 1. I go to church _. about once a month 

| every week 


| 2. 

I like the worship service. 

yes 

no 

I 3. 

t 

t 

I liked Sunday School classes. 

yes 

no 

l 

! 4. 

j 

I feel good at church. 

yes 

no 

! 5. 

i 

i 

Jesus is the son of God. 

yes 

no 

1 

| 6 . 

As a child I was very happy. 

yes 

no 


Sometimes I get angry. 

yes 

no 

! 8. 

l 

God is dead. 

yes 

no 

1 9. 

! 

Sometimes I hate my mother. 

yes 

no 

j 10. 

I 

As a child, I played with hearing kids. 

yes 

no 

11. 

I believe in God, 

yes 

no 

12 . 

I like to read. 

yes 

no 

! 

My father loved me. 

yes 

no 

14. 

1 

Jesus is my personal savior. 

yes 

no 

15. 

I like to watch T.V. 

yes 

no 

16. 

Sometimes I wish my father were dead. 

yes 

no 

17. 

There should be a church for the deaf. 

yes 

no 

18. 

I can do most anything I try to do. 

yes 

no 

19. 

My parent(s) spent more time with my 
brother or sister. 

yes 

no 

20. 

I like myself. 

yes 

no 

21. 

God loves me. 

yes 

no 

22. 

I wish my parent(s) liked me more. 

yes 

no 

23. 

I liked going to school. 

yes 

no 


; . | 

■ j 

■ i 

'• t 
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24. 

As a child, I lived with my parent(s). 

yes 

no 

25. 

My mother loved me. 

yes 

no 

26. 

My parent(s) spent a lot of time with me. 

yes 

no 

27. 

Going to church is good for me. 

yes 

no 

28. 

I feel liked by other people. 

yes 

no 

29. 

I wish I could hear. 

yes 

no 

30. 

I like to be with my parent(s). 

yes 

no 

31. 

I get a lot out of my religion. 

yes 

no 

32. 

Tn my spiritual life, I like to 




- meditate 

- read the Bible or other religious material 

- pray 

- be silent 

- any other (please specify) 

- I do none of these 

33. At church, I like _ 

- the sermon - the ritual 

_ j-Q sing — Holy Communion 

* _ £q “ any other (please specify) 

- Bible Study 

34. At church, I like to be _ 


- with other deaf people 

- with hearing people 

- with both 

- alone 
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An Analysis of the Questionnaire 

Purpose. The role of religion in the life of the deaf is a 
relatively untouched phenomenon. If the Church is to minister to the 
j needs of the deaf, there must, first, be awareness, and, secondly, 
j there must be understanding of the situation and the problems involved. 

| Some understanding of religion in the lives of the deaf is the general 

i 

j aim of this questionnaire. 

1 

I 

I Specifically, the purpose of this questionnaire is to investi- 

i gate the religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices of a small group 
| of deaf adults. Included under the heading of religious are childhood 
j experiences and feelings about oneself and one's parents. The assump— 

| tion behind these questions is that God's love is experienced through 
the love of others. Also, there are some initial questions relating to 
the individual's deafness and his socio-economic background. 

I Attitudes, beliefs, and practices are defined in the following 

j manner: "attitudes" are the likes and dislikes of religion and par¬ 
ticular church activities; "beliefs" the theological stances of the 
deaf; and "practices" the kinds of religious exercises that are engaged 
in. The gathering of such data enables the researcher to project a 
model of the Church's role in its ministry to the deaf. Consequently, 
the questionnaire has the second purpose of providing the new data to 
construct a working plan to meet the needs of the deaf and make possible 
the concept of the whole person, even in one who has a hearing loss. 

I 

! Research Methods. The questionnaire is put together in two 

i 
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I 


J parts. Part I contains an introductory statement, expressing my con- 

j cerns and the reasons why I am doing the test, plus general statements 

I 

{ on basic background, used to categorize the data. Much of this latter 

* 56 

| material is adapted from Hollingshead's Index of Social Position (ISP). 

i 

l 

j The remaining statements relate to the hearing loss. Part II consists 

I 

| of short statements, directed more at a feeling level, which are to be 

I 

j answered "yes" or "no." 

t 

j 

j The questionnaire deals with such things as: the religious 

f 

j attitudes, beliefs, and practices of the deaf; their feelings about 

f 

j self and others; their perception of other people’s feelings toward 

i 

| themselves; their childhood experiences; and some basic, current forms 

i 

of behavior. Originally, the test was in the form of questions, but 

i 

! was later changed to short, simple statements, when it was realized 

that the deaf sampling (for the most part) had very limited reading and 
I writing skills. Only short, easily understandable words were used, 
j Negative statements were eliminated to avoid confusion. Where possible, 
the answers were to be circled to further simplify the test. Likewise, 
two, rather than four or five, possible choices were given. 

■The limitations of this study were great, and I realized the 
lack of attention given to control groups, to variables, and to a 
random sampling of interviewees. My purpose was to explore a new 
territory, even though it might only be in a tentative manner. Realiz- 


Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts (eds.), Family and 
Class Dynamics in Mental Illness (New York: Wiley, 1959), pp. 40-41. 

I 
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ing that the study was not purely scientific, I still believe that the 
| data can, at least, point a way for the church to move as it implements 

I 

i its services to the deaf. 

| The sampling consisted of deaf adult students at the La Puente 

| Valley Adult School and Vocational Center, plus their deaf teachers, 

I 

| and deaf members of several Southern California Baptist Churches. Par- 

I 

| ticipation in the testing was not mandatory. In all cases, the insti¬ 
tutions were very open and assisted greatly in the administering of 
j the tests. In some cases, interpreters were necessary to help the deaf 
I complete the questionnaire. 

In order that the deaf could become familiar with me and under- 

i 

stand the purpose for my being there, I spent four to five days at each 
institution prior to the testing. To further aid in the cooperation 
of the test-taking, participants remained unidentified. In spite of 
this, a sizeable number refused to take the test. Tests were dis¬ 
tributed in my presence, and upon completion were collected. The 

i 

number of participants who took the test was 75. 

Results. 

Tabulation of Part II, Questions 1-34, on the Deaf. 

# Question # Yes % if No % 

4 ( 9%) - never 

10 (24%) - once or twice a year 

1 . I go to church -. 13 ( 31 %) - about once a month 

15 (36%) - every week 

2. I like the worship service. 36 (75%) 2 ( 4%) 

3. I liked Sunday School classes.28 (58%) 15 (31%) 


if Blank % 


10 ( 21 %) 
5 (10%) 
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I 

i 


# Question # Yes % § No % # Blank % 


4. 

I feel good at church. 

41 

(85%) 

4 

( 8%) 

3 

( 6%) 

5. 

Jesus is the Son of God. 

43 

(90%) 

0 

( 0%) 

5 

(10%) 

6. 

As a child, I was very happy. 

35 

(73%) 

8 

(17%) 

5 

(10%) 

7. 

Sometimes 1 get angry. 

35 

(73%) 

12 

(25%) 

1 

( 2%) 

8. 

God is dead. 

9 

(19%) 

33 

(69%) 

6 

(12%) 

9. 

Sometimes I hate my mother. 

14 

(29%) 

31 

(64%) 

3 

( 6%) 

10. 

As a child, I played with 
hearing kids. 

39 

(81%) 

6 

(12%) 

3 

( 6%) 

11. 

I believe in God. 

48 

(100%) 

0 

( 0%) 

0 

( 0%) 

12. 

I like to read. 

44 

(92%) 

4 

( 8%) 

0 

( 0%) 

13. 

My father loved me. 

42 

(87%) 

2 

( 4%) 

2 

( 4%) 

14. 

Jesus is my personal savior. 

39 

(81%) 

1 

( 2%) 

8 

(17%) 

15. 

I like to watch T.V. 

48 

(100%) 

0 

( 0%) 

0 

( 0%) 

16. 

Sometimes I wish my father 
were dead. 

4 

( 8%) 

36 

(75%) 

8 

(17%) 

17. 

There should be a church 
for the deaf. 

42 

(87%) 

0 

( 0%) 

6 

(12%) 

18. 

I can do most anything I 
try to do. 

30 

(62%) 

10 

(21%) 

8 

(17%) 

19. 

My parent(s) spent more time 
with my brother & sister. 

29 

(60%) 

6 

(12%) 

13 

(27%) 

20. 

I like myself. 

36 

(75%) 

4 

( 8%) 

8 

(17%) 

21. 

God loves me. 

45 

(94%) 

0 

( 0%) 

3 

( 6%) 

22. 

I wish my parent(s) liked 
me more. 

33 

(69%) 

8 

(17%) 

7 

(15%) 

23. 

I like going to school. 

38 

(79%) 

5 

(10%) 

5 

(10%) 

24. 

As a child, I lived with 
my parent(s). 

42 

(87%) 

0 

( 0%) 

6 

(12%) 
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I 

Question 

# Yes % 

# No % 

# Blank % 

25. 

My mother loved me. 

44 

(92%) 

2 

( 4%) 

2 

( 4%) 

26. 

My parent(s) spent a lot 
of time with me. 

31 

(64%) 

9 

(19%) 

8 

(17%) 

27. 

Going to church is good for me.40 

(83%) 

4 

( 8 %) 

4 

( 8 %) 

28. 

I feel liked by other people. 

39 

(81%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

9 

(19%) 

29. 

I wish I could hear. 

26 

(54%) 

12 

(25%) 

10 

( 21 %) 

30. 

I like to be with my 
parent(s). 

30 

(62%) 

9 

(19%) 

9 

(19%) 

31. 

I get a lot out of my religion.16 

(33%) 

15 

(31%) 

17 

(35%) 

32. 

In my spiritual life, I like 

to 

• 






29 (43%) - Bible; 17 (25%) - pray; 10 (15%) - meditate; 


10 (15%) - be silent; 1 ( 1%) - none. 

33. At church, I like_. 

22 (25%) - Bible; 19 (22%) - pray; 19 (22%) - sing; 

14 (16%) - Holy Communion; 8 ( 9%) - ritual; 6 ( 7%) - sermon. 

34. At church, I like to be with_. 

21 (52%) - deaf; 0(0%)- hearing; 19 (48%) - both. 


Tabulation of Part II, Questions 1-34, on the Hard-of-Hearing. 

1 Question # Yes % # No % # Blank % 

0 ( 0 %) - never 

1. I go to church _. 8 (44%) - once or twice a year 

4 ( 22 %) - about once a month 
6 (33%) - every week 


2 . 

I like the worship service. 

19 

(79%) 

4 (17%) 

1 

( 4%) 

3. 

I liked Sunday School classes. 

18 

(75%) 

2 ( 8 %) 

4 

(17%) 

4. 

I feel good at church. 

19 

(79%) 

4 (17%) 

1 

( 4%) 

5. 

Jesus is the Son of God. 

24 

( 100 %) 

0 ( 0 %) 

0 

( 0 %) 
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l 


1 # 
j 

Question 

# Yes % 

# No % 

# Blank % 

j 6 . 

As a child, I was very happy. 

19 

(79%) 

4 

(17%) 

1 

( 4%) 

1 

| 7. 

Sometimes I get angry. 

20 

(83%) 

2 

( 8 %) 

2 

( 8 %) 

| 8 . 

God is dead. 

5 

( 21 %) 

19 

(79%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

! 9. 

Sometimes I hate my mother. 

4 

(17%) 

20 

(83%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

j 10 . 

As a child, I played with 
hearing kids. 

23 

(96%) 

1 

( 4%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

n. 

I believe in God. 

24 

( 100 %) 

0 

( 0 %) 

0 

( 0 %) 

I 

i i 2 . 

I like to read. 

24 

( 100 %) 

0 

( 0 %) 

0 

( 0 %) 

1 13. 

My father loved me. 

23 

(96%) 

1 

( 4%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

14. 

Jesus is my personal savior. 

21 

( 88 %) 

2 

( 8 %) 

1 

( 4%) 

1 15. 

I like to watch T.V. 

23 

(96%) 

1 

( 4%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

16. 

f 

Sometimes I wish my father 
were dead. 

0 

( o%) 

23 

(96%) 

1 

( 4%) 

17. 

There should be a church 
for the deaf. 

23 

(96%) 

0 

( 0%) 

1 

( 4%) 

I 18. 

I can do most anything I 
trynto do. 

16 

(67%) 

8 

(33%) 

0 

( 0%) 

19 . 

My parent(s) spent more time 
with my brother & sister. 

14 

(58%) 

6 

(25%) 

4 

(17%) 

20. 

I like myself. 

14 

(58%) 

8 

(33%) 

2 

( 8%) 

21 . 

God loves me. 

23 

(96%) 

1 

( 4%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

22. 

I wish my parent(s) liked 
me more. 

21 

(88%) 

2 

( 8 %) 

1 

( 4%) 

23. 

I liked going to school. 

19 

(79%) 

5 

(21%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

24. 

As a child, I lived with 
my parent(s). 

23 

(96%) 

0 

( o%) 

1 

( 4%) 

25. 

My mother loved me. 

23 

(96%) 

1 

( 4%) 

0 

( 0 %) 

26. 

My parent(s) spent a lot 
of time with me. 

14 

(58%) 

6 

(25%) 

4 

(17%) 


} 
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i 

i 

I 

I 

i 


i 


_# Question 

27. Going to church is good for me. 

28. I feel liked by other people. 

29. I wish I could hear. 

30. I like to be with my parent(s). 

31. I get a lot out of my religion. 

32. In my spiritual life, I like to 


# Yes % 

# No % 

# Blank 

19 

(79%) 

4 (17%) 

1 

( 4%) 

21 

( 88 %) 

2 ( 8 %) 

1 

( 4%) 

21 

( 88 %) 

2 ( 8 %) 

1 

( 4%) 

18 

(75%) 

3 (12%) 

3 

( 12 %) 

10 

(42%) 

9 (38%) 

5 

( 21 %) 


19 (44%) - Bible; 15 (35%) - pray; 6 (14%) - meditate; 
2 ( 4%) - be silent; 1 ( 2%) - none. 

33. At church, I like_. 

17 (29%) - Bible; 15 (25%) - pray; 12 (20%) - sing; 

10 (17%) - sermon; 5 ( 8 %) - Holy Communion. 

34. At church, I like to be with _. 

2 ( 9%) - deaf; 2 ( 9%) - hearing; 19 (82%) - both. 


Many of the deaf, both at the school and the churches, were 
not contacted due to absences on those particular days. In all, a 
total of 72 questionnaires were completed; 48 by deaf and 24 by hard- 
of-hearing. Nineteen individuals desired not to participate. Three 
of the returned tests were deemed unintelligible and were discarded. 
In one case, the first page was blank, and in two other cases, every 
question was answered "no." 


Age 

18-24 

25-29 


Deaf by Age and Sex 
Male 
20 
3 


Female 

6 

4 
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Age Male Female 


30-49 

3 

2 

over 50 

2 

5 

Hard-of-Hearing by Age and Sex 

Age 

Male 

Female 

18-24 

16 

4 

25-29 

0 

0 

30-49 

3 

0 

over 50 

1 

0 

Church membership among 

the deaf and hard-of-hearing was high. 

Only one hard-of-hearing person 

was not a member 

of a church, and 42 

of 48 deaf had some religious affiliation. Attendance was weak in both 

groups with less than 1/3 of either group in attendance weekly. 

Attendance at Church 



Deaf 

Hard-of-Hearing 

Every week 

15 

6 

About once a month 

13 

4 

Once or twice a year 

10 

8 

Never 

4 

0 

Relating to questions 32 ("In my spiritual life, 

I like to .") and 

33 ("At church, I like ."), both groups were 

the Bible and Bible study. This was followed by 

highest on reading 

prayer in both cases. 

Low on the list was the sermon 

for the deaf. It 

is interesting to note 
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that Holy Communion and the ritual stood out among the deaf, but went 
almost unmentioned by the hard-of-hearing. 

The deaf were very positive in terms of "beliefs," In ques- j 

tions 5 ("Jesus is the Son of God."), 11 ("I believe in God.’ ), and 
14 ("Jesus is my personal savior."), only one negative response was 
recorded, but an average of 12-1/2% of the respondents did not answer 
these questions. The hard-of-hearing had more positive results due to 
the fact that they consistently answered these questions. Question 8 
("God is dead.") had a surprisingly high number of "yes" responses for 
both groups, considering that "I believe in God" had no negative 
responses. 

"Attitudes" (see questions 2, 3, 4, 17, 21, 27, 31, 34) towards 
the Church ran extremely high in both groups, with two outstanding 
! exceptions. Whereas, most of the categories had a total number of 

negative answers ranging from zero to four, the deaf attitude towards 
Sunday School (question 3) was less favorable with 15 "no" answers. 

In both the deaf and hard-of-hearing, only 50% of the respondents felt 
that they got a lot out of their religion (question 31). 

I 

| 

■ Question 34 ("At Church, I like to be _.") showed a funda— j 

t 

mental difference between the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Over three- i 

] 

| fourths of the hard-of-hearing favored being with both deaf and hearing , 

| people. In contrast, over 50% of the deaf that answered favored being j 

\ : 

! with deaf only. Slightly less than 50% chose to be with both, but in l 

I I 

1 no instance did a deaf person choose to be with a hearing person at : 

I church. ' 

i i 

•! ! 
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All the children lived with their parent (s), and for the most 
part, played with hearing children. Over three-fourths of the 
respondents rated their childhood as being "very happy." The only 
difference found in terms of past experiences (see questions 6, 10, 

24) was that a greater majority of hard-of-hearing played with normal 
hearing children than did the deaf. 

Question 15 ("I like to watch T.V.") was primarily used to 
find out if the interviewees were reading the questions carefully, and 
in turn, would be more likely to answer a non-committal question. 

While other questions had as many as seventeen unanswered questions, 

100% of the interviewees answered this question. Also, a great majority 
liked "to read" and to go "to school." 

In terms of feelings about significant others (questions 9, 

16, 30), the group was either unwilling to admit their feelings of 
anger or they did not have many such feelings. 



Feelings 

about 

Significant 

Others 


1 

Question 


Deaf 


Hard- 

-of-Hearing 



yes 

no 

blank 

yes 

no blank 

9 

Sometimes I hate my 
mother. 

14 

31 

3 

4 

20 0 

16 

Sometimes I wish my father 
were dead. 4 

36 

8 

0 

23 1 

30 

I like to be with my 
parent(s). 

30 

9 

9 

18 

3 3 


The hard-of-hearing had only four respondents who said, "Sometimes I 
hate my mother." None of this group said, "Sometimes I wish my father 
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were dead." Likewise, only three said that they didn't like to be 
with their parent (s). 

The deaf had a larger percentage of admitted negative feelings 
about their parents. Fourteen as opposed to thirty-one said, "Some¬ 
times I hate my mother." Four admitted to sometimes wishing their 
father were dead. In spite of this, almost 75% liked to be with their 
parents. 

The majority of the deaf marked that they had positive feelings 
about themselves. They like themselves (question 20) and they felt 
liked by other people (question 28). The hard-of-hearing were not so 
unanimous about liking themselves (14 "yes" and 8 "no"), but the major¬ 
ity felt liked by others. In both groups, 2/3 of the respondents felt 
that they could do most anything they tried to do (question 18). 

Comparison of Anger in Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Answer 

Deaf 

Hard-of-Hearing 

yes 

35 

20 

no 

12 

2 

blank 

1 

2 


Differences appeared between the two groups in questions 7 
("Sometimes I get angry.") and 29 ("I wish I could hear."). In only 
8% of the cases did the hard-of-hearing deny that they got angry, 
while 25% of the deaf denied it. All the hard-of-hearing, except two, 
wished that they could hear. Again 25% of the deaf denied that they 
wished that they could hear. No comment was made in ten cases by the 



• I 
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i 

| 

deaf on this question. 

i The final series of questions dealt with the interviewee's 

i 
| 

| perception of the feelings of others towards himself (see questions 

| 13, 19, 22, 25, 26). The questions pertaining to the felt love of one's 

( 

j mother and father received identical scores in both groups. Only three 

i 

| individuals in the total sampling stated that their father and mother 

J 

i 

! did not love them. In a contrary direction, 69% of the deaf and 87% 

j 

j of the hard-of-hearing wished that their parent (s) liked them more. 

| 

| During childhood, did the parents of the deaf spend a lot of 

| time with their children? The deaf in 60% of the cases perceived 

j their parent(s) to spend a lot of time with them. At the same time, 

! 

I 64% of the deaf felt that their parent (s) spent more time with their 

| 

i brother or sister. The hard-of-hearing perceived the situation in 
the same way with 58% responding "yes" to both these questions. 

I Discussion. The results of the questionnaire have yielded 

some definite trends in terms of those tested. In no way do these 
results represent the religious attitudes, beliefs, and practices of 
the deaf in general. All that can be said is that of those tested, 
the following conclusions can be drawn. 

The discussion that follows, though specifically about those 
interviewed, has bearing on a considerable portion of the deaf, if not 
a majority. The respondents were characteristically lower-middle 
class and young adults, they tend to represent a fairly large portion 
of the population of the United States. By being church members, they 
are directly involved in religious activity. For these reasons, the 
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sample is, at least, typical of some portion of the deaf population, 
which, in turn, validates the results as an indicator of the religious 
activity of the deaf. 

There seem to be contradictory results among the religious 

i 

( 

attitudes, beliefs, and practices of the deaf. The deaf upheld such 
doctrines as the existence of God and Jesus as the son of God. A 
I large majority also confessed Jesus to be their personal savior. In 
general, they seemed to have good feelings about church and felt that 
I going to church was good for them. The inconsistency develops around 

| question 31, in which there was a definite split. In reference to 

"I get a lot out of my religion," 1/3 said "yes" 1/3 said "no; 1 and 
the remaining 1/3 did not answer the question. If the church was being 
! successful in meeting the needs of the deaf, the deaf would not only 
hold to the doctrines of the Church, but they would also feel that 
they were getting a lot out of their religion. This might suggest 
j that the deaf accept the basic fundamentals and tenets of the Church, 

I 

i 

' but in name only. Instead of internalizing the faith, they take it as 
| a head-level experience. Their faith does not really become a living 
• reality. 

The belief that "God is dead" in nine of the cases seems to 
contradict a belief in God and might simply be because of confusion, 
due to limited reading skills. If this is not the case, then, these 
answers might be considered a subtle form of reaction against the test 

i 

or against religion. Still, the vast majority felt that this statement 
; was false, which is in accord with the other beliefs of the deaf. In 

i 
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light of the fact that question 11 ("Ibelieve in God") received a 
100% affirmation with no uncommitted answers, the results of question 
8 ("God is dead") might be pointing to something even more basic. 

Since the statement, "I believe in God," is an old and uncomplicated 
assertion and the God is dead theology is a new concept, the deaf may 
lack a sophisticated approach to theology. This is a very plausible 
supposition, especially when it is witnessed that deaf religious edu¬ 
cation is being taught at a child's level. 

The Church would seem to be meeting some of the needs of the 
deaf, or it wouldn't be likely that the deaf would be in attendance. 

In attendance at church one or more times a month were 28 of the 42 
deaf adult members. The activities that they liked the most were the 
worship service, Bible Study, prayer, and singing. The activities 
seem to be both collective and individualistic. One of the activities 
which met with some opposition was the Sunday School classes. Obvi¬ 
ously, this has been a weak point in the Church ministry, as far as 
these deaf adults are concerned. This would be a program to strengthen 
for the deaf. 

Spiritual activities on the grounds of the church seem to con¬ 
centrate on reading the Bible and other religious material. In any 
type of education, maximization of reading skills is an appropriate 
goal for any group. The lack of answers in other categories of 
spiritual life suggests the possibility of opening up these areas as 
resources for the deaf to participate in and build their faith. Of 
those studied, the move towards churches for the deaf seems to be a 
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necessary step. Not only was the concept of a deaf church unanimous 
among those who answered question 17, but deaf, as opposed to hard- 
of-hearing, most often chose to be with other deaf at church. This 
tends to back up the idea that the deaf are cliquish. The answer of 
why this is so may be the fault of the hearing public and not a 
natural phenomenon among the deaf. Since many deaf are manual, com¬ 
munication with a hearing person becomes next to impossible. The 
responsibility of the hearing to know sign language may be the task 
at hand if the deaf are to be comfortable around normal hearing people. 

The feelings of the deaf about self and others also seem to be 
contradictory. When asked directly, if they perceived themselves to 
be liked or loved by others, the answers in questions 13 ("My father 
loved me."), 21 ("God loves me."), 25 ("My mother loved me."), and 28 
("I feel liked by other people.") was consistently positive with 95% 
or better of those who responded marking "yes." In a similar manner, 
90% of the respondents affirmed that they liked themselves. At first, 
this suggests a feeling of high self-esteem and self-worth. Other 
evidence comes from the fact that more than 90% felt loved by God. 

The statement, "God loves me," seems like such a personal affirmation. 
If these answers came from people who were truly open and honest to 
their feelings, then this group of individuals must really feel good 
about themselves as human beings. To feel loved by father, mother, 
and God, to feel liked by self and others, these characteristics must 
build a great deal of ego strength. Thinking in terms of my own life, 
such feelings bring a warm joy of strength and an overall sense of 
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well-being. Even with the defect of a hearing loss, nearly 2/3 of the 
deaf felt that they could do most anything they tried to do, which 
suggests a real inner self-confidence. From these results, the deaf 
appear to have a well-balanced personality with feelings of self- 
worth. In a very real sense they seem to be saying "I'm okay." 

The direct statements have yielded a positive view of self 
among the deaf sampling. In contrast, the more indirect statements 
have just the opposite results. A statement that begins with "I 
wish ..." tends to remove the individual from reality and its conse¬ 
quences. He becomes freer to make statements that he might not other¬ 
wise make. If a person felt secure in the love of his parents, it 
would not seem likely that that same person would wish , that his 
parent(s) liked him more. In the case of this sampling, a large 
majority of deaf wished just that, after having stated that they felt 
loved by mother, father, and others. If the statement, "I wish ..." 
has the power to reveal deeper feelings, then, the deaf are not so 
secure in the love of others. In fact, by wishing for more love, while 
unanimously stating that they are loved, seems to deny that they have 
felt much love at all. In other words, their direct statements of 
feeling loved might be a cover-up to hide the hurt and pain of their 
real life. Only in a wishful way can they confess their loneliness 
and alienation, and yearn for the love that they have missed. 

This hypothesis is further supported by the results of questions 
19 ("My parent(s) spent more time with my brother and sister.") and 26 
("My parent(s) spent a lot of time with me."). In question 26, a 
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direct statement was made about the amount of time spent with the deaf 
child. Of those who answered, 83% said that their parent(s) spent a 
lot of time with them. But thirteen interviewees did not answer this 
question. The average number of questions left blank was six. In the 
case of a non-threatening question like "I like to watch T.V.every 
interviewee answered the question. The high number of no comments in 
question 26 may be due to the fact that it was too threatening and 
painful to answer truthfully. If this is plausible, then it can be 
said that nineteen individuals felt a need for more time spent in par¬ 
ent-child relationships. 

In a similar statement, but in an indirect fashion, a contra¬ 
diction again arises. A majority of the deaf felt that their parent(s) 
spent more time with brothers and sisters. This would seem to indicate 
that the deaf perceived their parent(s) to behave differently towards 
their hearing siblings. In fact, spending more time with the hearing 
would be a form of discrimination. The nonverbal message that is 
picked up may transmit parental feelings of anger, guilt, and a subse¬ 
quent feeling that the deaf child is inferior. If this is the outcome, 
the deaf child grows up with the early experience of being unwanted, 
or, at least, less wanted than his hearing siblings. It would seem 
reasonable, then, for the deaf adult to cover-up his sense of inade¬ 
quacy and feelings of unworth by refusing to admit in direct statements 
that he or she was unloved by his (her) mother, father, or significant 
others; and at the same time, make wishful or indirect statements of 
wanting more parental love and attention. 
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I 

j Questions 9 ("Sometimes I hate my mother."), 16 ("Sometimes I 

i 

| wish my father were dead."), and 30 ("I like to be with my parent(s).") 

1 touch on some sensitive subjects. In each case, the possibility of 

| rejecting one’s parent arises. If the deaf tend to negate their feel- 

I ings, as previously discussed, then to reject a parent might be a very 

! 

I 

I anxiety-producing experience. In response to the statement, "Some- 

! 

j 

i times I wish my father were dead," almost the entire group replied 

j 

j "no." Of course, it is possible that this group had relatively good 
j relationships with their fathers, and, therefore, would not make such 

! a wish. It is doubtful, though, that people go through life without 

J 

getting angry at their mothers. Because a majority of the deaf replied 
"no," to "Sometimes I hate my mother," denial of feelings seems to be 

i 

j 

operating with the majority of the deaf interviewed. This confirms 
the earlier results that the deaf avoid anxiety-producing situations 
by refusing to deal with their true feelings. Likewise, more than 2/3 
of the deaf liked to be with their parents. At face value, this could 
be a simple statement of affection towards the parents. Or, in view 
of other statements, it could be another way of avoiding the situation. 
By itself, such a hypothesis is without substantiation, but combined 
with the other statements, it becomes a possibility. Seeking the love 
and affection which was not fully realized in their childhood, the 
respondents protect themselves and their parents by overcompensating 
in an attempt to conceal the hurt and pain. 

Obviously, the deaf get angry, just as any other human beings 
do. Some of us tend to deny our anger. Question 7 is general in 
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nature, and does not specify to whom or what the anger is directed. 
Consequently, the statement would not be so stress provoking. Still 

25% of the deaf denied the fact that "Sometimes I get angry." The 

i 

j denial of even non-directed anger falls right in place with the previ- 

| ous discussion of alienation and unworthiness. The even greater dif- 

i 

i 

i 

| ficulty to admit anger directed at the mother or father is a conse- 

| quence of thus being out of touch with one's feelings. 

{ 

| As children, the deaf stated that they were very happy, 

i played with hearing kids, and lived with their parent(s), in an increas- 
| ing order of affirmative answers. The more varied experiences of 

! living at home and playing with normal hearing children as opposed 

| 

| to residential living and playing with deaf children only, has a bene- 

i 

| ficial influence. A caring set of parents provide a more secure 

atmosphere than the regimented residential life. Touching to provide 
emotional warmth and exploring for intellectual growth are more likely 
! to occur with parents than in an institution. Playing with hearing 
children provides sensory input for the deaf child. The opportunity 
to participate in a normal society enables the deaf child to build 
his communication skills, confidence, and patterns of socialization. 

This background would tend to make for a happier childhood. Under the 
circumstances which show a child who wanted more love and attention, 
the covering-up of unhappy events may be a real possibility in this 
situation. 

If denial is a pattern among this deaf group, it is most 
obvious in question 29. To the statement, "I wish I could hear," 
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and the remaining 1/4 had no 


1/2 replied "yes," while 1/4 said "no," 

i comment. It is a fairly safe assumption to make that most hearing 

i people would not choose to be deaf and, yet, some deaf people choose 

I 

j not to hear. To say that they are better off or that it's a more 

j 

| beautiful life does not portray reality. To deny even the wish of 

i 

| having that which they cannot have obliterates any thoughts about 

j 

! hearing and deafness. If the wish is not made, hope does not exist. 

Life in whatever form it takes can go on, but thoughts of ever being 

j different need not be entertained. This seems to be another form of 

i 

denying one's feelings in order to avoid the pain of dealing with the 
reality of deafness. Those who wish to hear may be more in touch with 
their feelings about their own deafness, but the data does not support 
such an awareness at the level of anger and pain in terms of family 
life. In contrast, the hard-of-hearing very much want to hear, which 
goes in the direction of saying to hear is good. 

The experience of school has been a good one for the deaf 
studies in this project. The characteristics of what made it a good 
experience were not revealed in this questionnaire. The importance 
of this is that the deaf can enjoy the task of education. Because they 
are deaf does not necessarily include the myth that they are also dumb. 
Learning and thinking skills can be a creative experience for the deaf, 
if handled correctly. 

There were more affirmative answers to liking school than 
liking Sunday School. In some way, public education has better met 
the needs of the deaf than has Christian education. The more abstract 
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terminology found in Christianity, as opposed to arithmetic and the 
like, creates a problem for the Christian educator. Experiential 
learning is one method. Conceptual rather than rote memory provides 

j a building block basis for learning. And, considering that this deaf 

> 

i 

group said that they liked to read opens up another avenue for inves¬ 
tigation. The problem for Christian educators centers around trans¬ 
lating an oral phenomenon like the Christian heritage into an experien- 

i 

j tial realm in which maximum use is made of the other senses. 

| 

| Summary and Conclusion. The deaf participating in this study 

showed a high affinity for church membership. On the whole, their 
| attendance was fair. Bible Study, prayer, and singing were among the 
| top favorite religious activities. The basic doctrines of Christianity 
j were upheld. 

' Their over-all attitude towards religion seemed to be one of 

j 

J conformity. In other words, the beliefs and attitudes that are gener- 

( 

| ally accepted by middle society were very much a part of the conceptual 
make-up of the deaf in terms of religion. This basic conformity to 
I the orthodox structure appears to be accepted, but not internalized. 

The result is that the deaf do not "get a lot out of" religion. Faith 
is verbalized, but not experienced in a particular life style. This 
problem seems to extend from an inability to express themselves as 
individuals. Instead, they become lost in the mediocrity of conformity. 
By subscribing to the accepted pattern of Christianity, they gain some 
measure of acceptance, even though the spiritual satisfaction is small. 

Many of the problems pertaining to religion are inherited from 
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i 
[ 

childhood experiences. This sampling of deaf adults portrays the deaf 

| child as seeking more love and attention from significant others. The 

i 

I 

j feeling of being incompletely loved cuts through the emotional security 
! of family unity and results in feelings of inferiority and unworthiness. 

f 

i Deafness has made the child different and his difference has cost him 
many of the normal experiences of childhood. Not only is there the 
sensory deprivation, but the anger and guilt of the parent may play an 
important part in determining the personality of the deaf. 

Religion is only one area where the deaf adult conforms in 
order to avoid the pain of rejection and to gain some semblance of 
acceptance. Conformity to feelings about self and others is another 
form of escape. They dare not admit openly or directly their anger 
towards parents. Likewise, they affirm the love of mother, father, and 
others as a reality. In either case, the opposite reaction would 
jeopardize their narrow ledge of security. Only in a wishful or 
indirect manner can they toy with the feeling of longing for the love 
and affection which was abbreviated in their own lives. 

By denying their anger and childhood experiences, the deaf 
avoid the pain and hurt of its memory. They are left with a low sense 
of self-worth and an inability to cope meaningfully with their environ¬ 
ment. Their denial predetermines them to this pathway and blocks them 
from that which they truly seek, namely, love and acceptance. 

The likes of the deaf adult provide the Church with a starting 
point. Physical involvement in one form or another is a necessary 
prerequisite for a deaf program. To socialize within a group that is 
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I familiar to the individual can be the basis for community. The dislikes 

; of the deaf point out the many areas in which the Church must make 

I 

; changes. High on this list is a Church School with adequate facilities, 
specialized curriculum, and teachers to captivate the creativity and 

I interest of the deaf child. 

i 

| In response to the childhood experiences of the deaf, the 

Church must set up a twofold program. The study has brought into focus 

i the child’s own feelings and his perception of parental feelings 

i 

j directed at himself. In both cases, anger and conflict seem to be 

i unresolved. For the parent of a deaf child, pastoral care should be 

( 

l 

! made available for guidance, and counseling for the resolution of any 

! 

mental conflict. In later years, the facilities for counseling the 
! deaf adolescent and adult would provide the Church with the means to 
work with the emotional problems of the deaf. The study has revealed 
only a partial glimpse into the problems of the deaf. The Church 
| needs to widen its scope and meet the needs of the deaf throughout 
their entire life from birth to death. 
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i 
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THE CHURCH’S ROLE IN THE LIFE OF THE DEAF 


The role of the Christian is to serve (duajrovem) . The service 
of the Church in terms of the deaf must take on new dimensions. 

Instead of merely introducing sign language into the program, a total 
commitment for the welfare of the deaf must unfold. The deaf have a 
special problem and, therefore, very special needs. First, the Church 
must be aware of these needs and, second, the Church must be able to 
implement the appropriate resources to fulfill the needs of the deaf. 
Because advancements for the deaf have been limited to scientific and 
technical endeavors, the spiritual-emotional aspects of the deaf per¬ 
sonality have suffered. The responsibility of the Church is to be 
where the deaf are needy, both physically and spiritually, and to nur¬ 
ture the growth process. Service to the deaf from birth to death is 
the new arena where the Church must work, if the deaf are to rise to 
their full, God-given potential of being a whole person. 

THE RELIGIOUS NEEDS OF THE DEAF 

Out of the results of the questionnaire, certain needs of the 
deaf have become evident. The purpose of this section is to illuminate 
these needs to facilitate the building of a model for the Church's role 
in terns of the deaf. By religious needs, I mean much more than the 
vertical dimension of God-and-man. Religious experiences occur between 
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man-and-man, and through man, God is ultimately experienced, 
especially true of childhood experiences. 

Attitudes Toward Religion 

The deaf studied in this project are not outwardly hostile 
towards institutional religion. In fact, their church attendance and 
participation in worship and Bible Study suggests a real openness to 
Christianity. Certain activities are more favored than others. They 
include worship, Bible reading and Bible study, prayer, and singing, 
as opposed to the sermon, which is least favored by the deaf. A 
smaller percentage like Sunday School and Holy Communion. 

Though the attitudes ran positive, less than half of those 
interviewed felt that they got a lot out of their religion. For many, 
religion is a formal act, which has lost real meaning for the partici¬ 
pant. Possibly, the majority of the deaf are superficially involved, 
because of the expectation of others. Out of habit they participate 
and not because of a driving faith. 

As experienced by others and myself, the deaf attend church 
to socialize. Rather than celebration, their primary purpose seems 
to be to associate with other deaf. Their favorable attitudes towards 
j^g^igion may be a result of a comfortable atmosphere which never con¬ 
fronts them about their faith and their relationship to God. So even 
though the religious attitudes of the deaf are favorable, they may not 
possess a full understanding of what it means to be a Christian. Con¬ 
sequently, their limited involvement is unfulfilling. This being the 
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case, the needs of the deaf in this area center on an unfulfilled 
spiritual dimension. Their openness and willingness to participate, 
even if it is only at a social level, affords the opportunity for them 
to experience this spiritual dimension. Through repeated experiences 

j of God's love, they will grow spiritually. In this context, they will 
find that their religion can be meaningful. 

Beliefs About Religion 

| In terms of religious beliefs, the deaf are no different than 

f 

i 

| the non-handicapped in general. The deaf verbalize the faith of a 

| Christian. The existence of God and the Sonship of Jesus are both 

| affirmed in this study. That the full theological impact of these 

; 

| statements is felt in the core of their lives is seriously doubted. 

The beliefs are superficial, just as the positive attitude toward 
religion is superficial. Deafness is not the direct cause of this 
superficiality, but the process of Christian nurture is more difficult 

| 

! for the person with a hearing loss. 

Likewise, the salvation experience of Jesus as personal savior 
is accepted only on an intellectual level. The radicalness of Paul's 
conversion may be experienced by a small minority, but a meaningful 
religious life is possible for the majority of people, including the 
deaf. The nurturing task may be more difficult in terms of the deaf, 
but it is certainly not impossible. 

Because the deaf embrace these beliefs, but miss the power 
that can be a part of their lives, they would seem to be spiritually 
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j needy and, yet, very open to the power of the Holy Spirit. The 

j Church's responsibility is to open up appropriate avenues for the deaf 

| 

| to experience the Holy Spirit. 

j Finally, their beliefs may be at a very simplistic level. The 

j confusion brought about by the statement, "God is dead," is evidence 

i 

j of this. With a hearing loss, deprivation is a common consequence, 

i 

| unless a great deal of special training is applied. Therefore, special 

j 

| education programs may have to start at a lower level of insight. But 

j 

j there is no reason that the deaf cannot progress to a level of theo- 

| 

logical sophistication, if time and proper methods are available. The 
! deaf are not intellectually inferior, but they do have a hearing loss 
; which has tended to retard them several years educationally. 

j 

; Positive Religious Experiences 

Reflecting on the analysis of the questionnaire, the lives of 

i 

| the deaf appear to be relatively "flat" in terms of religious exper¬ 
iences. Religion is not an overwhelming part of their lives and, 

i 

yet, their lives are certainly not devoid of religious activity, 
i ■ By positive religious experience, I refer to those events in 

an individual's life which require a radical response and result in 
spiritual growth, both in a vertical, as well as a horizontal, plane. 
This type of spiritual growth does not seem evident in this group, with 
the exception of one individual. He sees his deafness as a divine 
sign, turning him in the direction of service to God and man, espe- 
i cially the teaching of the deaf. 

j 
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Enriching events do occur in the lives of the deaf. They find 
involvement in church as being a good experience for them. A small, 
but significant, form of uplift is experienced by most of the deaf at 
church. They really seem to enjoy certain of the activities of Chris¬ 
tian life. An attempt at community is found in their social gatherings. 
These sources of enrichment for the deaf need to be capitalized upon 
by the local congregation. In addition to building this program, 
experimentation in other areas must be sought out. What are some of 
the innovative things that are being done for the hearing in liturgy, 
Christian education, and group sessions? How can these things be modi¬ 
fied to meet the special circumstances of the deaf? A key to this 
predicament is the personality of the deaf. 

Negative Religious Experiences 

Very few instances of a complete "turn off" to religion occur 
among the deaf studies in this project. Certain aspects of the Chris¬ 
tian life, such as meditation and the sermon, found little favor among 
the deaf. If the deaf are at a more simplistic level in terms of their 
religion, the practice of meditating may be relatively foreign to their 
pattern of life. For reasons unknown, the sermon does not seem to be 
meeting the needs of the deaf. Somewhere in the translation, the full 
significance of the preacher's words may be losing its real impact. 

Or, maybe, the large group situation inhibits the total quality of 
sign language. 

Dislike of Sunday School ran higher than other activities. 
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Viewing Sunday School curriculum over the past 20 years, the orienta¬ 
tion towards content as opposed to experience dampened more than just 

I the lives of deaf children. The inability to communicate rapidly and 

j 

j easily with all of one's peers at church draws a line that could dif- 

j ferentiate and, possibly, exclude the deaf child. Feelings are very 

i tender for the young child. His sensitivity makes him vulnerable to 

[ 

i ridicule. 

! 

I The negative religious experiences begin before any formal 

t 

1 

association is made with the local congregation. In the family, nega- 

j tive feelings may appear as early as the prenatal period. The anguish 

of an unwanted child is only one example. The experience of giving 

i 

; birth to a deaf child may create conflicting feelings of anger and 

i guilt, which find one possible outlet, the child. As the study has 

revealed, the deaf adult perceived his childhood experiences as lacking 
in parental attention and love. The anger of the parent can conflict 
with the love sought by the child, creating a barrier. The barrier 
blocks the attempts of the child to realize his full potential. As 
exemplified by this group, the end result is an adult who suppresses 
his owh feelings of anger, created by the atmosphere of the family. 

Before the deaf adult can become a full participant in the 
congregation, he needs to deal with his own feelings of anger and 
self-worth. Through specially adapted counseling and group therapy 
the deaf adult can be freed to experience the joy and love of God and 
life. Attention to new parents of deaf infants and children can break 
this cycle of parental anger and guilt, freeing the family to love the 
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i 

child, not as a deaf child, but as a child. By nurturing a child in 
| love and affection, the later religious experiences found in church 

I 

I 

I activities will be that much more meaningful. 


Desire to Participate 


i 

! 

j 

i 

l 

i 

£ 


The need to be with other people is greatly exaggerated among 
the deaf. The loss of one sense cuts them off from many of the exper¬ 
iences of the hearing population. Because communication between most 
deaf and hearing people is inadequate, the deaf tend to associate with 
other deaf to fulfill their need to belong. 

The local congregation provides an excellent source where deaf 
can congregate and feel the sense of "we-ness" in their social gather¬ 
ings. Because the need to participate in group activities is great 
among the deaf, many possibilities are open to the ministry to the deaf, 
if innovative ideas are used. A stance of Christianity is community, 
a sense of "belonging-ness." Therefore, a main thrust of outreach to 
the deaf should be to facilitate this sense of community among the deaf 
and the hearing. If, as in Paul, the Body of Christ is one, then 
community should provide the opportunity for the deaf to be one with 
the hearing as well as with the deaf. The methods used in Christian 
nurture need to hold this ideal as a goal which can be reached. 


Integration or Segregation 


Of the deaf studied, none preferred to be with hearing indi¬ 
viduals. One cause may be the inability to have two-way communication 


i 
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I 

! between most deaf and hearing people. Another cause may be the atti- 

i 

t 

| tudes of the hearing as they are perceived by the deaf. To pity or 
j to feel superior over the deaf will naturally inflict uneasy feelings. 

| The greatest percentage of deaf chose to be with other deaf 

people. Communication through sign language is easily understood. 

Also, a feeling of "sameness" would pervade the group, i.e., we are 
all deaf. All of this would lead to a more comfortable atmosphere. 

I In conjunction with the unanimous vote for a deaf church, segregation 

\ 

j would appear to be to their liking. 

I 

| In favor of integration is the fact that nearly half of the 

i 

j respondents liked to be with both hearing and deaf people. This sug- 

; gests that the unity of integration has had more benefits for some 

jj 

• deaf than the sense of "belonging-ness" found in segregation, which 

also carries with it the sign of difference. If the uncomfortableness 
and the inability to communicate is eliminated between the hearing and 

j the deaf, integration would be a real possibility. The need to belong 

! 

is strong among the deaf. A greater sense of "we—ness" is available 
in integration rather than in segregation. The deaf do not fully 
belong until they feel the sense of "we-ness" with all Christian breth¬ 
ren. The responsibility rides heavily on the normal hearing Christian 
to change attitudes and to be more open to facilitate communication 
: between hearing and deaf. 

God in the Lives of the Deaf 

The foregoing discussion suggests the multiplicity of the 

i 

i 
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religious needs of the deaf. Spiritual hunger whether realized or not, 
is very much a part of their existence. Their religious needs include 

| both the vertical and the horizontal dimensions. Knowledge of the love 

1 

I 

j of God and man is incomplete in the lives of the deaf. 

| The existence of God is derived from the doctrines and basic 

i tenets of the Christian faith. This gives a superficial quality to 

i 

I 

; their faith. The experience of God is at an intellectual level and, 

| therefore, incomplete. The real experience of God entering into the 

i 

1 

| lives of the deaf and calling for a radical change does not seem to 
| have happened with any significant number of deaf. In other words, 

I 

| the Church has failed in its ministry to this deaf population, if not 
to the entire population, up to this point in time. 

f 

| 

A THEOLOGICAL STANCE 

Christianity is becoming increasingly aware of its responsi- 

1 bility to mankind and the world. United States intervention into the 

i 

' Viet Nam crisis stirred up negative feelings of American citizens and 

! prompted many young men to register as conscientious objectors. Even 

denominations went on record as opposing the war. Churchmen have 
joined in sit-ins and non-violent demonstrations, calling for equal 
rights. Ecology is a new Christian issue, and its theological and 
practical aspects are imperative. By being a Christian, a person is 
called to take a stance. What is the Christian stance in regards to 
the deaf? 
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As in the Old Testament 

Most references in the Old Testament to deafness are in the 
literary form of a simile. The simile is used to describe the condition 
of man in his relationship to God or the divine word. "Bring out this 
people, a people who have eyes but are blind, who have ears but are 
deaf."''' Or, the attitude of God may be depicted by this word. "To 
thee, 0 Lord, I call; 0 my Rock, be not deaf to my cry, lest, if thou 

2 

answer me with silence, I become like those who go down to the abyss." 

The use of the word "deaf" in this manner portrays an understanding of 

the existence of deafness and its relationship to communication. 

Other passages make direct or indirect inferences that deafness, 

or the lack of, is a result of divine intervention. 

The Lord said to him, 'Who is it that gives man speech? 

Who makes dumb or deaf? Who makes him clear-sighted or 
blind? Is it not I, the Lord?^ 

The power is of God, and not of man. As earlier stated in a reference 

4 

to the Code of Holiness, "deafness was presumably willed by the Lord." 
Generally speaking, ancient man viewed the causal nature of disease, or 
any unknown phenomenon, as being of divine origin. The Hebrews of the 
Old Testament seem to be no different in their thinking patterns of 
causal relationships in terms of deafness. 

■*■13. 43:8 (NEB). See also Is. 29:18, 35:5. 

2 Ps. 28:1 (NEB). 

3 Ex. 4:11 (NEB). 

4 

Refer to Chapter II, footnote 18. 
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| The most specific reference is in terms of the law code. Along 

| with other laws, such as a commandment not to steal or cheat, the 

j 

! Hebrews are exhorted to "not treat the deaf with contempt, nor put an 

i obstruction in the way of the blind." 6 The compassion of the sixth 

) 

| century author 6 and the subsequent religious attitude of that period 

i 

j Shows a reverence for life. The existence of this particular command- 

j 

' ment pertaining to community life demonstrates the fact that, even 
j though only divine will could change the physical deafness, the human 
| had certain behavioral responsibilities in this everyday life, A 

| humanistic approach towards fellow beings is a part of this responsi- 

i 

bility. 

j 

Because hearing and deafness are so interrelated, the verb "to 
! hear" poses some interesting questions in terms of a theology of deaf 
ness. The action of hearing is used repeatedly throughout the Old 

Testament, either in a positive or negative sense. The root of to 

i 7 

| hear" is the same as the verb "to obey." Consequently, as in Amos, 

the word "obey" is easily substituted. Hear me or obey me connotes a 

! sense of servanthood. The master tells the servant what to do. For 

| 

the hearing person, sound cannot be turned off, since the ears cannot 
be closed like the eyes. The function of hearing is, in this sense, 


5 Lev. 19:14 (NEB). ! 

6 The Holiness Code (Lev. 17-26) was written during the sixth j 

century; see Claus Westermann, Handbook of the Old Testament (Minneapo¬ 
lis: Augsburg, 1967), p. 64. 

^Amos 3:1, 3:13, 4:1, 5:1, 7:16, 8:4 (RSV). 

: i 

: j 

; i 

; J 
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uncontrollable. In effect, the hearer must listen to (hear) the sounds 


or words emitted by the source. 


Theoretically, the profoundly deaf do not perceive sound and, 


I therefore, do not hear. In terms of the Hebraic rootage of the verb 

? 

I 

j "to hear," does it follow that non-hearing is non-obeying? In the 


j commandment, 'hear the word of the Lord,' the need to add 'and obey' 

i 

! 

| is superfluous. Considering the oral tradition of the Old Testament 


and the lack of communicative skills of deaf in that period, the deaf 


| would not have been versed in the scripture. Not knowing the Torah is 

I 

} equivalent to being without a history, or more specifically, without 

i 

: a salvation-history. 

! In the history of Israel, the hearing have obeyed, but more 

j 

■ than once, they have not obeyed. To hear does not necessarily guarantee 


obedience. Therefore, non-hearing does not necessarily guarantee non¬ 


obedience or disobedience. Because God is omnipotent, hearing may be 


transmitted by means other than sound waves to the ear of the hearer. 


Just as God has the power to "make dumb or deaf," so He has the power 


to relate His Presence to the deaf in a multitude of ways. In terms 


of the Old Testament theology, the deaf have the real possibility of 


understanding their relationship to God in history and of acting in 


accordance with it. 


As in the New Testament 


The New Testament references to deaf(ness) are in the context 


8 See Mt. 11:5; Mk. 7:32, 7:37, 9:25; and Lk. 7:22. 
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| of the healings by Jesus. The healings very nicely express several 

t 

j 

! aspects of Christianity. First, and foremost, there needs to be one 

| 

| who is faithful. Faith gets the ball rolling. Without it, there is 
| no hope, but with it, all things are possible. Such faith was the 

| woman's, who thought, "If I can only touch his cloak, I shall be cured. 

i 

| But Jesus turned and saw her, and said, take heart, my daughter, your 

I faith has cured you." In that instant, she was cured. "As you have 

J believed, so let it be."^ If a person does not believe in miracles, 

l miracles will never happen. Miracles cannot be understood, for they 

j are a Holy Mystery. The composition is a delicate balance between the 

i 

j faith of man and the power of God. The visible sign of the faithful is 

j 

j the healing, but the invisible grace of God remains unseen by the 

j 

' human eye. And, yet, God's action is a very real part of this process. 

j 

Much like the divine intervention discussed in the Old Testament sec¬ 
tion, God's power is omnipotent. That force exists for those, who in 
! faith, wish to receive it. "And everyone in the crowd was trying to 
j touch him, because power went out from him and cured them all." In 
| co-creation the faith and the grace combine into what is known as 

i 

i miracle. 

So far the action has been between the faithful and God. 

Another dimension plays an important role in this theology. Christ 

12 

connands: "Love one another." He is the prime example of this 

9 Mt. 9:22 (NEB). 10 Mt. 9:29 (NEB). 

U Lk. 6:19 (NEB). 12 Jh. 15:17 (NEB). 

1 
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| universal law of love. His dealings with sinners and tax-collectors 

| point out the character of that love. "God loved the world so much 

j that he gave his only Son" 13 points out the extent of that love. As 

i 

I Christians, we are called to servanthood. "If anyone wants to be 

i 14 

| first, he must make himself last of all and servant of all." That 

j 

| servanthood is in terms of serving God and man. Certainly, service 

I 

! to the exceptional person, which includes the deaf, is a part of that 

| servanthood. Righteousness is expressed in Christian responsibility 

I 

j in the horizontal, as well as the vertical, dimension. The character 
i and extent of Christian love suggests a foresaking of our selfish 

t 

i 

desires for even the most unfortunate. In this way, a Christian ful- 

i- 

L 

| fills the law of love. 

| 

As Existence 

A theological stance has no meaning unless its existence is 
j visible in the daily life of the individual. Belief is completed by 
relating thinking to experience. The two previous sections on the Old 
! and New Testament are inconsequential, if the stance is not put into 
action.' 

Theology is not studying one's religion. Theology is a process, 
of which study is one part. The process culminates in the verbaliza¬ 
tion, action, and evaluation of that stance. It never stands still, 
but must be grappled with constantly. To be involved in this process 

13 Jh. 3:16 (NEB). 14 ^- 9:35 (NEB). 
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is to be involved in life. 

The theology of deafness as existence is an outcome of Chris¬ 
tian responsibility. Faith urges the Christian to act. Out of the 
process of study, thought, meditation, and prayer is revealed the 
direction of action. 

In today's world, what is the direction of action? As an aid 
to the raising of consciousness, here are the words of Albert 
Schweitzer. 

The ethics of reverence for life is the ethies of Jesus, philo¬ 
sophically expressed, made cosmic in scope, and conceived as 
intellectually necessary. 

The great error of earlier ethics is that it concerned 
itself only with the relations of man to man. The real ques¬ 
tion is, however, one concerning man's relations to the world 
and to all life which comes within his reach. A man is ethical 
only when life, as such, is holy to him, that is, the lives of 
plants and animals as well as the lives of men. Moreover, he 
is ethical also only when he extends help to all life that is in 
need of it. Only the universal ethics of the ever-expanding sense 
of responsibility for all life can be grounded in thought. The 
ethics of the relation of man to man is not something unto 
itself. It is only a particular application of universal ethics. 15 

The call for self-giving devotion to the service of human need stands 

squarely in the tradition of Christianity. The extension of this 

philosophy to all life transcends this equality of Christianity. 

The process needs to focus on an attitude of viewing each 
individual as something entirely precious unto itself. No conditions 
are attached to this kind of love. The individual does not have to 
prove himself worthy of the love. His preciousness is intrinsic. 


15 

j Albert Schweitzer, Out of My Life and Thought (New York: 

j New American Library, 1953) , p. 126. 

| 

| 
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r 

1 

i 

j 

j This attitude has two parts. The first is a concern for the 

J individual. I care about you as an individual" exemplifies this con- 
i cem. The second part of this attitude is an extension of that concern. 

\ In order to enrich the life of others, a sense of commitment is neces— 

sary. A sense of "my life is yours" turns pity into action. That 
which affects my neighbor concerns me, for I am that neighbor. As the 

t 

I Enlightened One envisions the cosmos in its interrelatedness, so the 

i * 

1 

Christian must realize his unity grounded in the One. 

j 

! This attitude makes possible the fulfillment of the needs of 

| 

j the deaf. The news is, indeed, good. The requirement is Christians 

! 

, who are concerned and committed. The goal is the whole person who 

i 

j flourishes in the love of God and man. 

I 

EDUCATION 

j The education of the deaf is a challenging, but slow, endeavor 

j offset the disability of a hearing loss. Acquisition of communi- 

; cative and conceptual learning skills is the task of the deaf educator. 
In combination with audiologists and otologists, they seek to implement 
and develop those skills associated with public education, which normal 
hearing children, on the whole, acquire naturally. The educational 
skills normally linked with the three R*s and their derivatives 
(including language) will not be a part of the educational process of 
the Church. The Church has its own role to fill as an educator, which 
is primarily one of Christian nurture. 
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! Facts about Deafness 

I 

■ Much of the general public, including Christians, are ignorant 
about the facts of deafness. The first task of the Church is to facili¬ 
tate awareness of this subject. Without awareness, Christian action 

; can never take place. 

i 

; Awareness is encountered at several levels. The most basic 

■ type of awareness is information. To know something about deafness 

I 

j begins the process. Included in this information is much of what is 
discussed in Chapter II of this dissertation. The first requirement 

! 

is to be familiar with the definitions and classifications of deafness. 
Knowledge of the history and educational theories of the deaf widens 
the scope. For more factual information, the scientific studies can 
be investigated. 

All this information comes at a head-level approach. The 

i Church can disperse this information in a number of ways. Pamphlets 

; about the facts of deafness can be placed in the church office and 

narthex. Along with the other literature, this offers a non-threaten¬ 
ing form of communication. 

A class, much like a Bible Study class, can be organized if a 
more direct approach is appropriate. Guest lecturers from the various 
fields associated with deafness can be invited to speak. This allows 
for a first-hand approach. In addition, suggestions for outside 
reading can be made to fill the gaps and extend one's knowledge. 

An especially good way of raising the level of consciousness 
is to have associations with the deaf. Certainly, the deaf should be 
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j included as lecturers. Visits to deaf churches, rehabilitation centers, 

I 

! and schools for children moves the individual into a second level of 
awareness. This takes on the idea of a "plunge," whereby the partici- 

i pants have to involve their body and themselves in order to learn. 

i 

i 

' Such experiences can really be meaningful learning experiences. Devel- 

j 

I oping friendships with the deaf is the next natural step. Because of 

1 

( 

| the difficulty in communication, it might be appropriate to develop 
sign language courses for the hearing in the local congregation. All 

1 

' of this education leads towards the coming together of the deaf and 
j hearing to form community, which is so much a part of Christianity. 

t 

j 

i 

Attitudinal Changes 

; Progress in the direction of factual knowledge leads the 

individual into conflict. The conflict may be of a positive or negative 
nature; in either case pain is present. 

! Positive pain may come out of a question like "What can I do 

| now that I am aware of the problems?" Consciousness has been raised, 

: but the individual does not have the tools to move into action. Deaf 

study groups, having already been formed, provide an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to move in this direction. The people with this new concern 
("What can I do?") can redirect the present group or start a new group 
with social action as its aim. Through small group dynamics, the 
people can work at their common goal, thus, resolving the conflict. 

The use of resources, brain-storming, planning, action, and evaluation 
can all be a means to this end. 
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On the other hand, the pain may be negative. "I don't like to 
be around deaf people, but I want to change." Awareness sometimes 
! brings out inner feelings of pain and anxiety. Whatever the reason 

I 

I 

{ behind these feelings, there needs to be an opportunity to express 

j 

j these feelings and deal with them. Again, the deaf study group can be 

| 

I released in a new direction. The church setting provides an atmos- 

i 

i phere of openness which can act as a redemptive community to restore 

! 

j the personality to right relationship. 

| In no sense is this a therapy group. Discussion of individual 

\ 

t 

| and group counseling will be a later topic. A group in attitudinal 

i 

! change might be called a "Koinonia" group. In other words, it is a 

i fellowship in which members are aware that they are bound together by 

i 

the love of Christ whose spirit is present and at work among them. 

In such an atmosphere, there is freedom for growth and change. Clyde 
Reid discusses the nature of such groups in Group Alive—Church Alive. 

j 

j 

i Prenatal Care 

I . — .... - ■- 

j 

j 

' At this stage of development no knowledge exists as to whether 

deafness is present in the embryo. The purpose of this class is not 
to talk about abnormalities or to raise fears of such. Rather, this 

j 

class represents an attempt to provide information to new families 
about good health for the mother and fetus. The information should 
include sources for doctoral care, adequate nutrition, and a good 
emotional environment. Depending on the socio-economic background, 

i 

j this may or may not be a necessary step. Such a program could be 
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carried out in conjunction with a local hospital. 

i In terms of the prevention of deafness, awareness of the 

i 

j problems of heredity and certain illnesses, such as maternal Rubella, 

| 

| should be discussed. It is relatively easy to stay away from children 

I 

j with German Measles, if the danger is known. Ignorance can be just as 

j 

| great a danger. 

[ 

i 

j 

Postnatal Care 

1 

} 

} 

i 

| Again, information needs to be dispensed about the prevention, 

; detection, and care of deafness in the infant. Infant prevention of 

! 

! deafness involves adequate medical care to prevent such diseases as 
• scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and meningitis. 

i 

j Early detection of infant deafness has been shown to be a key 

to the release of much of the sound and emotional deprivation, char¬ 
acteristic of the deaf infant. Modem otology provides the instrumen- 

: tation to detect hearing losses (some authorities claim that detection 

! 

is possible in the newly-born). The Church's role is to make available 
the whereabouts of these institutions and what they can do for the deaf 
(see appendix for list). 

Ultimately, care of the deaf infant means providing them with 
the love and affection due any child. The central point is that the 
deaf child is a normal child with a hearing loss and should be treated 
as such. Consequently, there is a twofold task for the parent of a 
deaf infant. First, the physical, social, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual needs of the child must be met. This involves nutrition, 
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l 

i 

! attention, affection, care for bodily needs, consistency in behavior, 

I 

and a trust-building relationship. The second task goes above and 
I beyond these requirements. Because of the hearing loss, the deaf 
j infant may not experience part of the normal parent-infant relation- 

t 

1 

j ship and, therefore, his needs will go unmet. For instance, a mother 

i can verbalize her love to the infant, but if that child is deaf, he 

j 

j will never, in this way, experience his mother’s love. Therefore, it 

j 

j is imperative that much of the parent-infant interaction be at a 

j touching level. Of course, physical affection is a requirement of all 

[ 

i humans, but the deaf infant/child requires more in order to compensate 

j 

! for the lack of unreceived verbal affection. The need for more love 

j 

1 and attention was pointed out in the analysis of the questionnaire. 

| 

j The newly-born deaf child is the place to begin to instill this feeling 
of being loved. 

The feeling of being a part of the family is another area, in 

I 

which the deaf infant might be deprived. The hearing infant in a crib 

t 

or playpen picks up cues of sound as to the whereabouts of others. 

This gives the child a comfortable feeling and relieves him of the 
anxiety of being left alone. The deaf infant, without the ability to 
pick up these sound cues, may have a sense of alienation. This frus¬ 
tration can be relieved by making sure that the deaf infant is within 
visual range. This achieves a form of physical proximity. A further 
extension of this suggests that when the parents speak to the infant, 
the infant should be looking at the parent. A lot of talking is 
beneficial, for it provides early stimulation, no matter how little the 
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infant hears. This in conjunction with the early use of hearing aids 
can further increase the amount of auditory input. 

Finally, early enrollment in a parent-infant program is para¬ 
mount. Not only does it help the deaf infant, but it also provides 
the parent with communicative skills that can be practiced at home. 

The local church should provide contacts for this purpose. The John 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles is the leader in this field. They even 
1 provide a home correspondence course (see appendix for address). 

Early Childhood 

The following sections deal more specifically with religious 
education for the deaf. Ideally, Christian education embodies the 
example of Jesus. This is the act of giving and receiving. The action 

| is not one-way (teacher to student), but two-way. Because of the 

j 

i action involvement, it is an experience, i.e., not static. The experi- 

i 

ence is between people and moves in the direction of God. 

Martin Buber's concept of I and Thou expands education into 

a personal-encountering experience. The individuals involved become 

important in the learning process. Wayne Rood distinctly describes it: 

In nurturing Christians, teaching and learning is the common 
activity of giving and receiving raised to intentionality, 
conducted with sensitivity, and completed by an action in kind. 

] 

| For early childhood (1-5 years) the experience of giving and 

receiving is mediated to the youngster through the care and love of 

■^Wayne R. Rood, On Nurturing Christians (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1972), p. 67. 
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parents and immediate others. At this age, the mode of expression is 
purely experiential. For the deaf, whose communicative skills are 
limited, non-verbal experience of "I am lovable, worthwhile, precious" 
forms a basis for "autonomy"^ in Eriksonian terminology. This founda¬ 
tion equips the child for later gifts, such as wisdom and faith. 

As the deaf child approaches the age of four and five, the use 
of Bible stories, told in a simple, but creative manner, backed with a 
large quantity of first-rate pictures and drawings, primes the children 
in the historical background. Some basic teaching rules are: 

1. The teacher must always be in full facial view of the 
hearing-handicapped child. 

2. The speaker must not shout or exaggerate mouth movement, 
since this makes the deaf child’s listening and watching 
job more difficult. 

3. The speaker must use simple language, explaining as 
carefully as possible new words in stories.-^ 

Essential to the experience is that the teacher be one who really 
enjoys story-telling, for the characters must come alive, if the chil¬ 
dren are not to be bored. 

Group activity is a part of this age. Children play together 
in association, and learning to do it cooperatively is a part of the 
religious experience. This can be a real experience in giving and 
receiving love among peers. 

As at any level, the form of communication among the deaf is 
not so important as that they do communicate and experience one another. 


■^Erik H. Erikson, "Youth and the Life Cycle," in Don E. Hama- 
chek (ed.), Human Dynamics in Psychology and Education (Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, 1968), p. 307. 

18 

C. L. Martin and J. T. Travis, Exceptional Children (Valley 
Forge: Judson Press, 1968), pp. 16-17. 
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Therefore, the controversy over methodology will not be discussed. 

Each congregation must explore the possibilities and make their own 
decision. 

Whatever the decision, remember that the five years of a 
child's life form his basic personality. The questionnaire made quite 
evident that the deaf are not whole persons. The early childhood 
experience can give them good feelings about themselves depending on 
their relationship to significant others. Also the Sunday school 
experience can be enjoyed by the deaf, if boredom is not allowed to 
rule. Creative experiences can release the child into the world of 
love and God. To be beneficial, it must be consistent and start 
early. At this age, a very practical way to build religious concepts 
is the daily and familiar use of simple religious terminology. 

Primary Grades 

Grades 1-6 are normally called the primary grades, and consist 
of children ages 6-12. There are a wide range of varying characteris¬ 
tics, which can be identified with excessive energy, a buddy or best 
friend., and little attraction to the opposite sex. 

Greater involvement in the Biblical stories is important. If 
the communicative skills of the deaf students are limited, some form 
of re-enactment of the stories gets them physically involved. The 
enthusiasm of the teacher and students determine how elaborate the 
re-enactment must be. To be Moses coming out of Egypt is not only 
educational, but it is just plain fun! Children need to enjoy what 
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they do, if real learning is to occur. By re-living the history of the 
faithful, one’s own faith develops as history and self become one. 

Such living faith was lacking in the deaf studied in the questionnaire. 
Re-enactment of the Biblical stories provides one way of dealing with 

H 

this need. 

Because this age group is so group-oriented, growth in this 
area can easily be pursued. For the deaf, this is especially important 
since their groups tend to be small and unchanging. The aim is to 
provide simple tasks which the group can accomplish. This not only 
raises one's level of self-esteem, but also the esteem of the group. 

This "group-ness" in sharing a common task builds community. The need 
of the deaf to belong can be satisfied in this kind of activity. 

Working in union with adults to solve the task builds trust in adult- 
peer relationships. And, always, a mixture of deaf and hearing chil¬ 
dren should be included to promote integration and a greater degree 
of acceptance on the part of both sides. Children naturally, do not 
differentiate their playmates. Race, religion, or abnormality do not 
get in the way of childhood relationships. The church's role is to 
develop this sense of unity and acceptance. 

This is also the period of concrete-operational thinking in 
Piaget's terminology. It is a time to nurture the potentialities of 
the child. Deafness should not stand in the way. By interacting with 
the great figures in history and the high-achievers in the local congre¬ 
gation, the deaf can widen their vision of what is possible. The adult 
attitude that a deaf child can never be anything great will only hinder 
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that child. All things are possible in God's kingdom. The deaf are 
no different. Past experience has shown that deaf, in general, are not 
high achievers. The attitude of concerned Christians can change this. 

Junior and Senior High 

For many adults, the teenage years are seen as something to be 
feared. Teenage negativity seems to be high on the list of character¬ 
istics. 

In reality, this interpretation of negativism is actually a 
positive surge towards independence. The teenager wants to make his 
1 own decisions. In terms of Biblical study, it is an excellent time to 
wrestle with abstract concepts and the decision-making process. The 
deaf person may be behind a few years in language skills, but intel- 

j lectually, and emotionally his past experiences put him in the same 

} 

I 

position as his hearing peers. Questions of ethics, morality, and 
personal values are encountered by the teenager in his daily routine. 
The church classroom provides an arena for the individual to do battle 

j and come out with some answers of his own. This individuality of one's 

! 

j personhood is another essential ingredient for the deaf to acquire, 

i 

J if they are going to reject the conformity of their lives, which seemed 

| 

j so prevalent in the analysis of the questionnaire. 

j 

i Part of the decision-making process includes theology. In the 

1 past, the deaf exposure to theology has been simple and childish. The 

i 

j result is a weak stance, which provides for little realization of the 

| 

] Christian doctrines In everyday life. For the deaf to have a strong 

s 

i 

\ 

I 

t 

\ 
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I 


i 

! 

i 


! 


i 

i 

i 


stance, their theology must be meaningful. In order that theology has 
meaning, it must, first, be explored. To facilitate this, the explora¬ 
tion should be done in terms of life experiences. Relating everyday 
experiences to the Old and New Testament history will add a concrete¬ 
ness to the discussion, which would be helpful to deaf individuals. 

Adult Classes 

19 

Erikson's term for adulthood is "generativity." Making this 
word functional is the aim of the adult class. 

The opposite of generativity is self-absorption, which is a 

20 

"pervading sense of stagnation and interpersonal impoverishment." 

Though the results of the questionnaire were not as severe as this, 
the deaf did lack a full sense of acceptance and belonging. To some 
degree, their interpersonal lives were impoverished. Thus, the sense 
of generativity aptly fits the framework of the deaf adult’s needs. 

The adult needs to philosophize. His independent life-style 
calls for work in the theoretical as well as the practical. The 
struggle is to build a working philosophy of sacred history, producing 
a relationship between God and man which is to be encountered over and 
over again. 

A particularly appropriate way to involve the deaf adult in 
his fulfillment towards generativity is for him to become the teacher. 
Reversal of the learning relation allows the individual to experience 
his theological background in encounters with the child and adolescent. 


19 


Erikson, p. 308. 


Z0 Ibid. 
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At the same time the adult learns to deal with change. His world-view 
widens in scope as he experiences more. Through encounter-conflict, 
the deaf adult begins to re-think and re-define his theology in terms 
of everyday problems. Because it is a working, functioning theology, 
life is real. The adult has the capability of self-nurture and, in 
turn, nurtures other Christians. Under these conditions, the deaf 
adult will respond in affirmation to the statement, "I get a lot out 
of my religion." 

PASTORAL CARE AND COUNSELING 


Niebuhr, Williams, and Gustafson conclude that the purpose of 

21 

the Church is "the increase among men of the love of God and neighbor.'^ 

For the mentally unhealthy or troubled, pastoral care and counseling 

can be a means to that end. Sigmund Freud commented: 

In itself psycho-analysis is neither religious nor non-religious, 
but an impartial tool which both priest and layman can use in the 
service of the sufferer. I am very much struck by the fact that 
it never occurred to me how extraordinarily helpful the psycho¬ 
analytic method might be in pastoral work. 

The results of the questionnaire suggest that pastoral care is one of 

the grpat needs of the deaf. How many psychologists or psychiatrists 

are conversant in sign language? And, yet, the deaf have just as many 

mental health problems as the hearing population. The study pointed 


21 

H. R. Niebuhr, D. D. Williams, and J. M. Gustafson, The 
Purpose of the Church and its Ministry (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956), p. 31. 

22 

Sigmund Freud and Osker Pfister, Psychoanalysis and Faith 
(New York: Basic Books, 1963), p. 17. 
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out that the deaf deal with their feelings, especially, anger and pain, 

by denying them. This sets up cycles of neurotic anxiety, which 

destroys the creative ability of the individual. In contrast, 

The mentally healthy person is the productive and unalienated 
person; the person who relates himself to the world lovingly, and 
who uses his reason to grasp reality objectively; who experiences 
himself as a unique individual entity, and at the same time feels 
one with his fellowman; who is not subject to irrational authority, 
and who accepts willingly the rational authority of conscience and 
reason; who is in the process of being bom as long as he is alive, 
and considers the gift of life the most precious chance he has. 23 

My thesis is that deaf people can be all of this and more. The Church 

has an urgent role to fill, if the deaf are to be characterized "by 

24 

the ability to love and to create." 

Counseling is the utilization of a one-to-one or small group rela¬ 
tionship to help persons handle their problems in living more ade¬ 
quately. In contrast to psychotherapy, it is usually short-term 
(ten sessions or less) and does not aim at radical changes in 
personality. It deals mainly with contemporary relationships and 
problems rather than exploring childhood relationships. Its aim 
is to help a person mobilize his inner resources for handling a 
crisis; for making a difficult decision; for adjusting construc¬ 
tively to an unalterable problem; or for improving his interpersonal 
relationships, including his relationship with God. 25 

The difficulty of implementing such a methodology into a deaf program 

is small, but the key is commitment. The obvious difficulty is the 

language barrier. Sign language for the minister or counselor is 

mandatory. Otherwise, an interpreter will need to be present. The 


22 Erich Fromm, The Sane Society (New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1955), p. 275. 

^Ibid. 3 p. 69. 

25 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Mental Health Through Christian 
Community (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1965), p. 213. 
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i 


J atmosphere must be open and based on trust and honesty. The same 

i 

1 guidelines follow for group counseling. Because deaf people are, first, 

j people and, second, deaf, the role of the counselor is the same. 

i 

| Within an atmosphere of non-coercive, non-judgemental permissive- 

i ness he still accepts the responsibility of leadership in struc- 

| turing the activity of the group along therapeutic lines, in 

| focusing attention on feelings, and in pointing up meaningful 

i relationships in the current situation.26 


Carl Rogers in On Becoming A Person aptly describes the process 

that takes place behind the closed door of the counselor. 

It seems that gradually, painfully, the individual explores what 
is behind the masks he presents to the world, and even behind the 
masks with which he has been deceiving himself. Deeply and often 
vividly he experiences the various elements of himself which have 
been hidden within. Thus to an increasing degree he becomes him¬ 
self—not a facade of conformity to others, not a cynical denial 
of all feeling, nor a front of intellectual rationality, but a 
living, breathing, feeling, fluctuating process—in short, he 
becomes a person. ' 


The mask of the deaf is their conformity to others and the denial of 
their feelings, which possess a real negative power over their lives. 


The removal of the mask frees them to be, not just a mentally healthy 
deaf person, but a whole person. Deafness need not be a hang-up; it is 
a matter of attitude toward self and of others. It is not mere con¬ 
jecture, but reality that a person with a profound or severe hearing 
loss can be 


nc 

Robert C. Leslie, "Group Therapy: A New Approach for the 
Church," Pastoral Psychology 3 VI (1955), 13. 

27 

Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1961), p. 114. 
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a person who is more open to all of the elements of his organic 
experience; a person who is developing a trust in his own organ¬ 
ism as an instrument of sensitive living; a person who accepts 
the locus of evaluation as residing within himself; a person who 
is learning to live in his life as a participant in a fluid, 
ongoing process, in which he is continually discovering new 
aspects of himself in the flow of his experience.28 

Truly, "love bears all things, believes all things, hopes all things, 

29 

endures all things." 

What if My Child is Deaf? 


Pastoral care of the deaf begins with expectant parents of a 

child, who has the possibility of being deaf. Many parents will see 

the situation as traumatic and their fears will immediately rise. At 

this stage, the presence of a caring, listening individual is needed. 

Just to be present or exist allows the parents to unload all their 

fears in an emotional catharsis. 

Pouring out one's feelings in an understanding relationship not 
only drains the poison from the wound of the spirit but also 
reduces the paralyzing tensions which inhibit the use of judge¬ 
ment and problem-solving abilities.30 

As the parents begin to deal realistically with their fears, a 
plan of action may develop. What are the alternatives and which is 
most Christian? Questions of abortion and adoption may be avenues 
that the parents wish to explore. The use of religious resources, such 


jj 2 ^Ibid ., p. 124. 

) 19 1 Cor. 13:7 (RSV). 

j 30 Howard J. Clinebell, Jr., Basic Types of Pastoral Counseling 

j (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1966) , p. 142. 

j 

l 
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as prayer, scripture, and Holy Communion, can be supportive in this 
time of crisis. If continuation of the pregnancy is followed, then 
the counselor must prepare for the next step. 

t 

! My Child is Deaf! 

i 

If the parent is caught unaware of this possibility, the shock 
can be devastating. Denial, evasion, and refusal to accept are only 
a few of the nonconstructive responses to the crisis. As with the 
I previous set of parents, the need for crisis counseling is apparent. 

! 

The elements of establishing rapport, disciplined listening, and 

| responding to feelings are the same. 

I 

| 

■ The move toward educative counseling begins when the indi- j 

i 

j vidual(s) is ready to do something with the problem. The goals are: 

i (1) Discovering what facts, concepts, values, beliefs, skills, 

guidance, or advice are needed by the person or likely to be 
; helpful in coping with his problems; (2) communicating these 

! directly or helping the person discover them (e.g., through j 

i reading); (3) helping the person utilize this information to J 

! enhance his understanding, facilitate a wise decision, or ! 

j handle a difficult situation constructively.31 

i 

| A plan of action will include seeking out professional help in the areas ! 

I of otology, audiology, and deaf education. Further counseling for the 

; i 

j parent might be necessary to resolve the neurotic guilt of bringing a | 

i | 

deaf child into the world or of not wanting an imperfect child. 

' 

| Parents of the Deaf 

i 

The ongoing experience of being a parent of a deaf child can j 


1 31 Ibid., p. 191. | 

I 

j 

j 

{ 
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bring with the joy, moments of stress, anxiety, and frustration. The 
establishment of a self-help group could provide a source of relief 

S 

j and renewal for the parents. The pattern of the group could be like 

i "Parents Without Spouses," which has stemmed from such well-known 

j 

! groups as "Overeaters Anonymous" and, the father of all, "Alcoholics 
Anonymous." 

The self-help group would be designed to break the cycle of 

i 

t 

anxiety and to aid in finding solutions to the problems. The values 
j of the group would be love, concern, trust, empathy, acceptance, and 

j friendship, to name a few. The group would become a way of life, which 

j 

j included the characteristics of awareness, openness, honesty, related- 
| ness, creativity, freedom, and feeling. The ultimate goal would be 

i 

‘ to bring salvation, redemption, and wholeness to the parents of the 
deaf. In coping creatively with their own problems, the deaf child 
would also benefit. 

| Monthly meetings could be set up, or more frequently, if the 

1 

need was there. Initially, a counselor might act as facilitator, but 
with growth one of the members could handle this job. A telephone 
i tree Would provide immediate help in times of crisis. The group would 
not be a therapy group, but a growth group, concentrating on how to 
improve an already adequate situation. The Serenity Prayer which 
follows, would be a guide and a strength for the parents. 

GQd grant me the 

■ Serenity to accept the things I cannot change; 

| Courage to change the things I can; and 

i Wisdom to know the difference. 32 

J2 

Vincent P. Collins, Acceptance (St. Meinrad, Ind: Abbey 

i 
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! A particularly effective book to facilitate discussion is 'Parent 

\ 

| Effective Training. Its orientation toward the verbalization of 

j feelings needs to be adapted for the very young deaf child, who has 

! 

i 

i little or no language skills. 

j 

Some Basic Forms of Counseling 

In this section, the attempt is not to present all the types 

| 

j of counseling. Rather, the purpose is to look at four representative 

j types of four different age levels in the developing deaf person. 

j This basic format demonstrates how counseling can meet the needs of 

j 

I the deaf at different stages in his life. Other forms of counseling 

i 

j 

j can fill the gaps in between the points of this basic outline. 

| 

| Play Therapy. Many youngsters are tense, unhappy, and miser- 

| able. The deaf child is no exception. Play therapy is a means to 

j 

| correct the situation. 

i "Play therapy is based upon the fact that play is the child's 

33 

! natural medium of expression." The child has the chance to "play 
| out" his feelings, just as the adult "talks out" his problems in adult 

j counseling. "By playing out these feelings he brings them to the 

i 

surface, gets them out in the open, faces them, learns to control them, 

3 ^ 

or abandon them." Play becomes a release. In turn, the child begins 
| Press, 1960), p. 24. 

| Virginia Mae Axline, Play Therapy (Cambridge: Riverside 

] Press, 1947), p. 9. 

i Ibid ., p. 16. 

j 

i 

i 
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j to realize his own selfhood. 

| Play therapy adapts well to the non-verbal world of many deaf 

| children. It involves a large room with lots of inviting toys. The 

1 

i toys are the medium that bring out self-expression. Normally, active 

i 

i 

| listening of the child's play is done verbally. For the young oral 

j deaf, this would present little problem, if the child had previously 

t 

1 

\ been exposed to language like "you're angry." Use of short direct 

j 

j words would help. In the case of the manual child, the therapist 

j would have to be conversant in sign language. 

The basic principles to be followed by the therapist are: 

i 

: 1. The therapist must develop a warm, friendly relationship with 

I the child, in which good rapport is established as soon as 

' possible. 

2. The therapist accepts the child exactly as he is. 

3. The therapist establishes a feeling of permissiveness in the 

| relationship so that the child feels free to express his 

feelings completely. 

4. The therapist is alert to recognize the feelings the child 

I is expressing and reflects those feelings back to him in 

! such a manner that he gains insight into his behavior. 

; 5. The therapist maintains a deep respect for the child's 

; ability to solve his own problems if given an opportunity 

to do so. The responsibility to make choices and to insti- 
, tute change is the child's. 

6. The therapist does not attempt to direct the child's actions 
or conversation in any manner. The child leads the way; 
the therapist follows. 

7. The therapist does not attempt to hurry the therapy along. 

It is a gradual process and is recognized as such by the 
therapist. 

8. The therapist establishes only those limitations that are 
necessary to anchor the therapy to the world of reality and 
to make the child aware of his responsibility in the rela¬ 
tionship.^ 


35 Ibid., pp. 75-76. 
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j 

i 

t 

i 

i 

Because deprivation and unresolved feelings are a part of some deaf 

| children's lives, the necessity for using play therapy is apparent. 

i 

j Without it, the troubled child will only fight against his parents, 

| teachers, and God. With it, it "is one means of freeing the indi- 

[ 

| vidual so that he can become a more spontaneous, creative, and happy 

i 

| individual. " 3 ^ 

t 

I 

( 

I Family Cowiseliyicj • The family is a social organism, which 

5 

1 

I has life and its own history. As an organism, it can be either 

| 

I healthy or unhealthy. In family counseling, the patient is the dys- 

! 

i functional family. As Bell stresses, "the family is the unit to be 

i treated." 37 The problem is not the child or any particular individual; 

i 

| the problem is the relationship and this involves all members of the 

j 

family. 

"Family group therapy is an effort to effect behavioral and 
I attitudinal changes within a total family through a series of confer- 

j 

| ences attended by the parents, the children 9 years of age and older, 

! and the therapist." 33 This framework provides an ideal situation for 

t 

the family with a deaf child. If the deaf child is having problems, 
i it is probably a result of a dysfunctional family. By treating the 

family and not the child per se, a great deal more can be accomplished 
in terms of facilitating growth. Improvisation may be necessary to 

| 38 Ibid, j p. 29. 

I 

| 37 John E. Bell, Family Group Therapy (Washington: U. S. 

j Government Printing Office, 1961), p. 4. 

I 38 Ibid. 

i 

i 

! 

i 
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accommodate the differences in communication skills. As in child 
therapy, family counseling provides the opportunity to deal with some 

| 

| of the problem areas revealed in the questionnaire. A good manual for 

j 

preparation in this field is Conjoint Family Therapy by Virginia Satir. 

The Deaf Adolescent. The teenage years may be filled with 
rebellion or withdrawal. The deaf teenager is no different. His 
j environment and psychological make-up may draw him in either direction. 

It is a time of crisis for many youth. Social mores, morality issues, 
biological functionings constantly pull at the individual. Frustration 
| and anxiety run high. In most cases, the deaf youth has no place to 
turn. His associations are normally limited by his hearing loss. The 
manual youth cannot talk to just anyone he pleases. If there are 
j problems, he either buries them or acts out. Either way, he encounters 

I 

| serious consequences for himself and others. 

| A "drop-in" center with facilities for the deaf is a natural. j 

| j 

| The atmosphere is casual and allows for relaxation with peers away j 

| from adults. The integrated nature of the place builds unity between j 

! i 

| deaf and hearing. They get to know each other at an intimate level j 

| of sharing. A small office off to the side provides opportunities for j 

rapping and counseling. A prerequisite for the counselor is the ! 

> i 

; ( 

; ability to communicate with sign language. This can be a real way to j 

defuse the frustration of the deaf adolescent and aid him in his ; 

struggle towards maturity. 

j 

The Deaf Adutt . The results of the questionnaire made evident ! 

. , I 

i 

| \ 

j i 
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some of the emotional problems of the deaf adult: a sense of aliena¬ 
tion and lack of self-worth; insufficient love and attention; denial 
of feelings; and conformity to others. These are obstacles to the 
achievement of a whole person. Pastoral counseling is a way to deal 
with these problems and move on to a more meaningful life style. 

Individual and group counseling are both necessary parts of 
this role. A specific area of adult counseling is the marriage. A 
good marriage is: 

A marriage (or family) in which all those involved have maxi¬ 
mum opportunity, through mutual need-satisfaction, to grow 
toward the fulfillment of their God-intended potentialities 

as persons.39 

An integral part of this is the achievement of intimacy, which is 

,,40 

"the degree of mutual need-satisfaction within the relationship. 

The barriers to intimacy are emotional immaturity, fear of being hurt, 

41 

low self-esteem, and guilt feelings. Many of these barriers to 
intimacy parallel the emotional problems of the deaf adult studied in 
the questionnaire. Provisions must be made by the Church to ensure 
that the deaf adults have the same opportunities of a full and deep 
relationship in marriage. The vow of marriage calls for two individuals 
to become one in Holy Matrimony. Marriage counseling for the deaf can 
aid in the fulfillment of that vow, as the two grow in relation to each 

39 Clinebell, Basic Types of Pastoral Counseling 3 p. 97. 

^Howard J. Clinebell and Charlotte H. Clinebell, The Intimate 
Marriage (New York: Harper & Row, 1970), p. 1. 

^ Ibid. 3 pp. 44-46. 
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other and to God. 


THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT 


Paul says in the 12th chapter of the first letter to the 
Corinthians: 

There are varieties of gifts, but the same Spirit. There are 
varieties of service, but the same Lord. There are many forms 
of work, but all of them, in all men, are the work of the same 
God. In each of us the Spirit is manifested in one particular 
way, for the same useful purpose. One man, through the Spirit, 
has*the gift of wise speech, while another, by the power of the 
same Spirit, can put the deepest knowledge into words. Another, 
by the same Spirit, is granted faith; another, by the one Spirit, 
gifts of healing, and another miraculous powers; another has the 
gift of prophecy, and another ability to distinguish true spirits 
from false; yet another has the gift of ecstatic utterance of 
different kinds, and another the ability to interpret it. Bu 
all these gifts are the work of one and the same Spirit, dis¬ 
tributing them separately to each individual at will. 

The role of the Church in the lives of the deaf would not be 
complete without the mention of these Holy Mysteries which are the 
gifts of the Spirit. Because they are mysteries, their details are 
undefinable. They are an act of Grace on the part of God and are 

accepted in faith by the people of God. 

Jesus heals the deaf, as told by stories in the New Testament. 
Reported healings are a part of this century. Many people are skeptical | 
The title "faith healing" brings-with it connotations of charlatanism. 

And, yet, healings take place. 

Emily Neal, a reporter, was introduced to spiritual healing as 


42 I Cor. 12:4-13 (NEB). 
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a result of an assignment. She was to investigate and lay bare the 

facts of any quackery, if it was going on. Instead, she became a j 

i 

believer, which resulted in the writing of The Healing Power of 
Christ. 

The theology of healing is based on five generally accepted 
Christian assumptions. 

1. Disease is evil. 

2. Health is good. 

3. Mental attitudes do matter. 

4. Love helps to heal. 

44 

5. The work of healing is a moral obligation. 

Healing is an act of God; it is not faith which heals. Faith enables 
one to receive healing, but it is God who heals. Healing involves all 
three states: physical, mental, and spiritual. They are not separate. 
Certainly, the physician can heal the body. The psychologist heals 

j 

the mind. They are legitimate forms of treatment. But the actual j 

healing comes from God. Healings can be a mystery directly from God 
or they can be conveyed from God through the hands and mind of the j 

physician. Always, the source of healing is God. ! 

) 

| 

I believe that the power of healing is available for the deaf. j 

| 

In my daughter's life, the power of healing has been at work. Her | 

t 

! 


^ 3 Emily G. Neal, The Healing Power of Christ (New York: Haw¬ 
thorn Books, 1972). 

^Douglas Webster, What is Spiritual Healing? (Cincinnati: 
Forward Movement), pp. 11-24. 


i 
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most recent audiogram shows a vast improvement in her perception of 
sounds. The morning following a healing service, she woke up very 
aware of the fact that she could hear. Her one dominating thought was, 

"I hear that." Not normally, per se, but in her way. Dr. House’s 
cochlear implant (spoken of earlier) is a miracle in itself. I pray 
for healing and it is happening right now. The school she attends is 
achieving near—impossible tasks. The healing that I pray for is not 
only physical. The healing power of God will certainly touch and 
enrich the mental and spiritual parts of her life. 

The means to healing are: 

! 1. The prayer of faith; 

2. The laying on of hands; 

i 

j 3. Anointing with oil; 

I 4. Contemplative meditation; and 

I 5. Occupational therapy.^ ; 

t i 

i The miracles of Jesus can be a part of the present Church’s ministry. j 

| i 

| For the deaf, the power of healing is a vital ministry which the Church 

| must not forget. For, indeed, God acts in the lives of the deaf, 

| , j 

i healing is one of His ways. j 

f i 

: ! 

; A PORTRAIT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH'S RESPONSE TO THE DEAF j 

Many facets of the Church's involvement with the deaf have J 

been explored. The next step is to make the Church's ministry a reality 

^ Ibid .j pp. 24-90. 

: - i 
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in the lives of the deaf. What follows is a sketch of that ministry 
as it touches the deaf individual in his various social surroundings. 

In the Family 


I have discussed the needs of the deaf child as being centered 
in love. From conception, parents must express their love for the 
child in a multiplicity of ways. The parent's role is to relate to 
the child as a Christian parent. This means nurturing the child in 
love and affection. Childhood is a learning process. The way in 
which parents relate to the child will be the way the child relates 
to the world as he matures. 


If A Child Lives With . . . 


If 

a 

child 

lives 
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If 

a 

child 

lives 

with 

If 
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child 
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to have a goal. 

If 

a 

child 

lives 

with 

If 

a 

child 

lives 

with 

If 

a 

child 

lives 

with 


himself and those 

If 

a 

child 

lives 

with 


is a nice place in which to live. 
What are your children living? 


Author unknown 


46 


| ^Hand-out from Mrs. Ella Mitchell in AM 215 "Childhood Educa- 

| tion and Religious Development," at the School of Theology at Claremont, 

i 

i 

.1 
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A child grows in four different ways. "And Jesus increased 

47 

in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and man." A Christian 
parent is responsible to nurture these four areas. Simply, they are 
the mental (wisdom), physical (stature), spiritual (in favor with God), 
and social (with man). Within the home, the parent's attitude is 
love. To see each member in the family as being precious is to put 
that attitude of love into action. Verbal and non-verbal messages 
that say "You are important," make for a sense of self-worth within 
the child. Accepting the child as he is develops the ability within 
the child to say "I'm okay." 

At the same time, the basis for religious affiliation can be 
transmitted to the child. A climate of relating is grounded in trust. 
Each member of the family has respect for self and others. The gift 

I 

f 

! of love is given and received. The parents demonstrate a sense of 

t 

i 

! wonder for the beauty of God's world. A viable philosophy of life is 

i 

demonstrated in daily living by the parent. And, at all times, there 
j is a dedication to a larger good. These informal religious lessons 

! are criteria for that later religious affiliation. 

! 

i t 

I Deafness has its problems, but it is not a tragedy. A deaf 

I 

i 

j child is a beautiful child of God in every sense. He has a hearing 
! loss that must be worked with, not denied. The Christian family forms 

i a ground for a life of happiness and well-being in relationship to 

God and man. 

i 

Spring, 1973. 

47 Lk. 2:52 (RSV). 

I 
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In the School 

The school scene has the possibility of being devastating or 
acting as a catalyst to the growth of the individual. The direction 
that is taken depends on the teacher, parent, individual and other 

! 

I 

j students. The deaf child can be beaten down by the attitudes and 

i 

| actions of others. A Christian response in school can facilitate the 
nurturing process. 

Again, it is the way other people relate to the deaf child. 

The Christian will, by definition, be different. The teacher has the 
responsibility of creating an atmosphere in which it is fun to learn. 
The deaf child is as every bit capable as hearing children. The 
servanthood of the teacher is the extra time and patience given to 
I the deaf child. 

i 

! Some children will make fun of the deaf child; others will 

! 

| care enough to understand. A Christian background is cause to befriend 

j 

; the deaf child. As in race, there is no reason why the deaf and 
s hearing child cannot walk hand in hand. 

i 

, Much of what occurs in school depends on the attitude of the 
i parent. The Christian parent does not see his child as being different. 

! There is no reason to overprotect. If the parent believes that the 

child can handle the environment, the child will succeed. 

In the Business World 

With proper training and education there is no position that 
the deaf cannot hold. Deafness need not be a condition for hiring 
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or not hiring. What is important is whether the individual can do the 
job. 

The employer of the deaf does not hire a deaf adult as a favor 
or to help him out. The deaf have a spectrum of capabilities and in 
their individuality they choose the vocation that they like to be 
involved in most. Ideally, earning a livelihood is not work, but more 
like an avocation. The employer who hires the deaf will be doing a 
service to himself, as the deaf in the past have proved their relia¬ 
bility and efficiency. The Christian employer is open to change. He 
finds the learning of sign language an opportunity to build a closer 

relationship between two people. 

And the deaf may be also in the role of employer or profes¬ 
sional. The deaf are only limited by the attitudes of others. Their 
hearing less is a factor which can be overcome. 

In the Community 

Acceptance and integration into the community at large is a 
friendly hello on the street, an invitation to dinner, a warm embrace 
in friendship, a kiss in the moonlight. 

Racial minority groups seek equality whithin the socio-economic 
structure supported by the white middle class. The silence of the 
deaf in its own way calls out for an equality in humanity. The deaf 
of today will still be the deaf of tomorrow, but their inner nature 
will have changed. The need to associate in deaf cliques will be 
broken. The circle of humanity will learn to draw a larger circle 
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which will include the deaf. The universal language between nations, 
as well as deaf and hearing, will be sign language. Or, if the deaf 

| 

j choose they will speak those foreign languages as well as their native 

j 

| language. The limits of integration in community are boundless. 

j The deaf are bom and they die with the hearing, why not live and marry 

j 

J together, if this is the choice of individuals. 

\ 

\ 

In the Church 

| Let us pass the kiss of peace from person to person, regard- 

i 

I less! 

! 

I 

I 

j If community is to begin anywhere, it will have to begin in 

j the Church. As the needs present themselves, the Church responds. For 

I 

I 

j the deaf worshiper, sign language; for the family with a new-born 

i 

f 

j deaf child, crisis and educative counseling; for the alienated deaf, 

i 

I 

| an embrace that needs no verbalization. Attitudes like "deaf and 

l 

I 

j dumb" will not exist. The Christian response to the deaf will be a 

j 

transcendence of God's commands and Jesus’ example. 

! The Church will again find its mission of healing the sick. 

It will move outside itself to enlighten others of the deaf situation. 
It will nurture the deaf and they will "increase in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man." 

Summary and Conclusion 

; What I am really trying to say is that the deaf are people of 

God. Up to this time, many have forgotten or been unaware of this 
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I fact. The Church with its goals in community, redemption, salvation, 

j 

love of God and neighbor is the one body that can put it all together 
| now. 

! The tools of theology, Christian education, pastoral care and 

| 

! counseling, spiritual healing, and social action need only to be 

I 

j adapted. The needs of the deaf are before the Christian. A response, 

j 

j a call to action cannot be side-stepped and allowed to be forgotten. 

I 

| The cry is loud and clear. 

| Hundreds of voices chorus with me . . . There is little or 

I nothing your deaf child cannot do, given an encouraging hand, 

an opportunity of following his own interests, and a willing- 
J ness to learn from his own mistakes . . . Let’s help him to 

use his abilities, which we often do not recognize, do not 
S encourage, or simply smother. Let's help him to use his own 

| hands, voice, and mind, and give him love that sets him free 

j to go and live. ^8 

I 

; What will you as a Christian do? 


I 

1 


4 8 

James C. Marsters, "I Chose the Hearing World," in Boris 
V. Morkovin (ed.) Through the Barriers of Deafness and Isolation (New 
York: Macmillan, 1960), p. 126. 
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AGENCIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 

Washington 7, D.C. 

American Hearing Association 
919 18th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 

California Association of Parents of Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
5614 East Washington Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90040 

Hear Foundation 

301 East Del Mar Blvd. 

Pasadena, Calif. 91101 

John Tracy Clinic 

806 West Adams Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90007 

La Puente Valley Adult School and Valley Vocational Center 
15359 East Proctor 
City of Industry, Calif. 

Otologic Medical Group 

2122 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90057 

Volta Bureau for the Deaf 

1537 35th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 


j 
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